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for %!i^BvdAv as)& anltlysis^ of tiie' ef: 



serondarilYj ef£aeibs 



of was^ in iiiiicAiv«&^ 
and Ideologicai sbrticts^ 




^;alld^Pflf^^ indtogfa^il aaa^}^^^ ; 

; 80M c»Mianer iqd.td|^^ Hdre^ the asiE^asi^ idot «^ 
\- 4;^^i^iMiw^-^' perscxM^ betweni varipos^^^ 

^Mid^^ laocerviafiar^^ 

\of satisfaictionr vapfibus levels of vprfc and* Icdst^^ - 
^ rtion ^an^ Lal:er in the: report , ^^^iii^^^ 

jpr pabHc coocem have been treated to the dcte^^ 

allow. The rather wide-ranging materials ccrtreq^i^ibint^^^^^^^ extriOfliely 
liqportant issued raised by the presenct^ of €u3vertising ±a dor so<£Uety * 
issues that we believe could be Imaginatively ihcoxpoxiated Inlxit^^ 
education materials- "~ /' ' 

It is iac>oftaht to appreiiiate that the analytic iMisis f or thi^ stody^ 
la conventional, generally accepted welfare ecanauLcs, which eii^laiiis irigor** 
dusly this conditions under ^ch markets can optimally serve the fo^ 
a whole: « This approach ifliplies the vai^e judgment f which we acce]pt, th^ the 
purpose of economic actiyity__is to serve the interests of tho_ people jDfJtte 
society. Therefore r the findihgr- In tJiis^^^ a^^ 

advertising has rnemy auiverse consequences ~ in addition to scrae benefits ~ 
indicates its inadequacies as a part of a free market systen. rrhat is, 
advertising is, not evaluated primarily in* terms of Sirtiether it is desirable 
in a non-market society or from the point of view of (sociological, ethical, 
or even, primarily, politibal conisderations. Although all these are touched 
on, the basic analysis involves the application of rigorous- conventiqnal , 
economic thinking. ' ' ■ ^ - 

r '. ' * . ■ ' ■ ^ ' ■ ' 

The PZE-C effort wets limited in scope, and, hence, this report does 
xiot reflect original reseeurch but rather draws^ on the published literature. 
It attempts to claurify major issues by reviewing and appraiising the recent 
thinking of economists, marketing executives and researchers, and more genera 
surveyors of the cbnteaypbrary spcial system, concerning the iip^cts of adver- 
* tising on constmer sovereignty, patterns of resource allocation and national 
.values. Because of limitations on the scope of the reseeurch effort, the 
viewpoints of several spokespeople on the issue have received only cursory . 
treatment, but the extensive bibliography will permit readers to explore 
IdSma further in the original sources. 
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port was raviawad by Profasaor Kathlaan Browna Ittig of oniv^rs^ 
Boffalo (Haw York) and Profasaor Oannis C. Pira^aa of JSsd:9i»a^^ 

%«ara takan into account ^^^i^^^ 
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tiflMS by all thraa authors/ so it is, in tha and, tha ps||^t of a 
joint affort. Tha wfaola %ma aditad 1^ Bubara Scfaa^ 

it conaiunicatas claarly with tha raadar ^maoq:aiLintad with acooaaic tiiaory. 

* 

I Ott^plte the advice and assistance of the revijsirers and *the pCE ' 
staff ,-PIE-C and the authors are* of course, solely responsible for its ^ 
content. ^ ^ 

Allen R. Ferguson - ' 

President of PIE-C 
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to bave 





In debate ot xaoBodr^ 
not tafam acicbimt c^^ iuS^fitar^to inft 
of ihfnTMtion conteM^ ccaoplexitsf-aod vuaci^, 
~ ■ ^ * .vidoal li£a^ 



;^oCJo^ 

BQfttjCCd^ 

Icitm present >^ >;.imriiij|^^* i^ veri^di^ 

nci q y^r ^ ptdblic investMS^, and, finally, the«x»taxe of ta» t^^<%- 

pcboees KriLth tba, visoal and aodlo madia pexaaatij^* oar liaess and clti^* 

to fill this gap at least to 



^ tfae^ fiz»t diapter^ w attsflptl^^ tte 
sovereign^ and the conditicms nhder lAi^ 



further attoipt to clarify the dhnner In which i>l»^fw^y^^^ ^<r^ ^s^^^m^j \ ttatn 
or Mnder the ftmctioning of the pri^te maj^t system tbaft^t^ests of* 
-. apciel^ as a i^le. ■ ' 

•. • • ' * . ., i ^ - ■ * ■ ' 

In the second chapter ve firxamin^^ the Indixec^'^f^ffc^ 
?tislng has been seen tib have on ^^g^T^r« >>y jgyiffiny^^ i^ 
' patterns of industrial (Inteq: and intra) , family and national resource 
allocation. r ■ t ^ 



\The third chapter discusses broader socieU. ijqplic^tions^of advt^ti* 
ding as it iiq>acts, e^ecially through tislevls$an and corporate spcn^ired 
advertising, on our' social ax^ politiccil life« / 



The final chapte!: highlights the major 



jyj»dij^ 



of the previou s chto"> 



ters as they pertain to the possible content of consumer education progradBs« 
A bibliography of some length ^mich lists norks used in this .report, ' as / 
well as a fe«r additional wordd includ||||| for their relevancef is attached. 
It is hopc^ that it, in itself, will be a useftxl resource to educators in 
their cdrricular development* * ' 
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Jnt ro da etion 

JsBi -oiB^$c for a Modwt : to pxcnriudm foar *.tiift 

^^Sifl^^ jjDtftoTTMtlon 

Ljr aaong the altaiaciatiims ^valjabtjit jbctj 
&Stik^ cmx l^^ choose ^iom I^^^ 

levels of savingg and ct? enpenditaras> inteTiaily of .11 ^ 

and use of leisure thai: best meet their indi^SdouU; need^ 
..ami.«hQse'of..tb^ apciety as a.idkae...^-^^.-...-,f^^^^ 

^ Ibis chapter is divided into four* laalh sSsctixms*^ 





the poncept of the market system fimctiooing to serve the snCerial 
interests of the population ^is sunmarlzed afe it has been "developed since 
the second quarter of this century. This concept and its crtid itj ons 
cooprise the theoreticea justif ication of - pre»Mit busin e ss/cogsisaer / 
relations. An evaluation of the relationship of 

marcial media to the set of assumptions underlyixig tl^ ^ 
market economy has been found to be a me^XMlolc^i^iM^ y 
.yet is essential to t^e legitimacy of present eocmrtttie ^ct 
and their social^ and cultural ramifications.. 

Ip the second section, we deal with the iiiformt^ 
tke Biodem consumer who «is faced %rith an increasing number of decisions 
regarding ^technologically and financially oonplex goods and services. 
We show how the intellectual involvenent necessary foit^ wise personal 
'resource allocation is constrained by>Uie~tedtinical nature of piresent 
day conmercial information, information obsolescence, and the lack of 
easily cooiparable information available either through advertising or 
at point: of "sale. This section J^ludes a listing of the elements com- 
marcial information should contain to serve cqnsumer heeds adequately, 
and a brief statement about thjs positive rolps advertising can play' in ^« 
serving a market function. •> ^ 

The third section discusses the- scope and -nature of advertising 
^content and describes, the informational, persuasive and entertainment^ 
instjrumen^lities involved in modem advertising, especially magazine 
and televisi'pin. It supplies sev^al viewpoints oh' what marketers amd 
advertisers think this role of advertising is, aQd what academic and 
journalistic critics see occurring with present advertising forms. 

A final section w11;L discuses alte3n:iative sources of information 
available to the cohsiuner, and^i3rl briefly discuss the issue of correc?<*' 
tive advertising emd^ot^r"^ reforms whlch^ seek to. provide consumers with' 
broader ihformation. - ^ 



Sovegaiqnty. 




o£ ol^^t aoc^y. - Since «ver7Q^ 

^ JsCifBa^^ asMHi^ tiiafc tfia people^ qumo^^f^ 






etttnl^obiictlys of velfaxe 

' iSa^Stg^^ arqt9Wk wldoMMit of 

liifsicia capital «id natairalr rMoarcM) ivaiJUdate Si^ri; 

fxtiliz^-to provida ttils aaxiwap socdfal ^ 

jiistmcati^ fpr the ^private exlte^pri^^stM —^^^ 

aulEet #000007 ~ is that ^tfcaa' and^ d^ 

tion and norais of tba participant^: 
. wluu^^ possible foi^ f^mi^^0nf^ 

Iqr i^iMe nembers. , The conditions under irt^ 
. theoretically do that are very restricted and ril^idv aiid,. tb^^^j^ 

that they are not fulfilled in realil^, the 

of achieving its legitimate fecial and ^r!ftn«jf> ^rw%r^At^r^^^ ^^^i^^ ^y^ 
iielfare econoodcp. Oef iciesiiLes may not iiqpv^r, 
^ serving the ends of 'particular individxials * qr gima^s, hat^ to the Mtsnt 
that tte conditions are not fulfllied, t^ie aggimgate liri^ 

hers of the society will not be maximised. 

• . ^ ji ' . _■ ' ^ - ■ . . ■ » ^ ^ 

« the n^arket system can be viewed as ^an ajrgreg(>tte mechanisii correla- 
ting sv^ly and demand in many interrelated uudcetk to opiate axid 
distrihute goods and services. The oonditdons und^ 
mechanism could euid woul!d produce the w^iiy't^w^ri wfflffrrtfll wtll"bf>lng for. 
the monbers of ^ociet^ as^'a ^diole have been theon^cally develp^^ 
largely in this^ centuxry, by a progression* of ecbnqpiists. They range . V 
from A. C. Pigou in ^elfaure Econaitics^ to F:i^uicis Baton in The Question 
of Government Spending; gnblic Needs and Private Wants . ^ Some socialist 
economists, Abba P. Lerner^ and pskar Lange%vfo3^ axmplef have ^gued 
'that socialist planning 'shpi^.d approximate .ti^ patterns that Would 
obtain in a properly functioning market econpoy. The proposition thai; 
the welfare^ conditions are Requisites for a socAuy optimal functioning 
^ of the market system is now widely accepted by economists of all 
political persuasions. ^ 

* \ Economists^ differ widely, of coiirse, on how far |±ie real world 
^ differs from these conditions , * how serious those deviations are , the 
' extent to wliich they could or should be el iminated and, consequently, 

on political orientation and prescription. ^ , ' 

■ ■ * . 

'2. Conditions for Optimal Market Perf ormanctbs 
* ■ ,1 . • ' * . ' 

• ' Among the conditions for optimal market performance those that 
are most reliant for present purposes are the following: 

■^4 ^ * , ■ . 
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and vMatii Mist ba 1 ni H nfly distribtited to a socajtiLiYi 
dMizahlfli (or at least satdpfactoxsr) way. 

and <alatad j^pomytiooal ac^vi^Uaj^" 

proceedings ^i:t nay be ymfStoAdllM^^^ warn v 

aalijfttt :£aa£iire8 cf these conditions. Obviousfji^vl^^^ 
acife^^ thciy coQld not be coim£ed on 

of tbair outf f^t^. iihereas soc^gty as a ^Aole ixiflwQOM ai^ 
larg^y deteaines the preferences and wants of 

econoiagr cannot operate in the interest of the pppolation as a 'idiole If 
consunars* eoonomic decisions are aade oo^^^i^ of preferences 

dictated, created^ or even influenced by 
least react to, nob determine, consteier vants.^ 

es)ta b lis hed , jfe^ , ^^ su me r s. lacK ad^squatk infoniMfctf on i^wit ttelr chqd^ces, 
they cannot choose %risely. ' vV^: 

. • ' . -■ ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ ^ ", ■ . 

Only under ccmditions of ccopetition isost producers be et\tirely 
responsive to the demands of constaaers in the most eff£fei«iti«aya, i?«e., 
in the* ways that minimize the utilization of resources' pef'^'^siit of ^ 
product produced. ^ ^ 

Since it is the distribution of weeJLth and income that determines ' 
the ability of individuals to have their material wants sajbisfied by 
the market, inequitably distribution of wealth abd income structure will 
produce inequitable distribution of goods and services. 

' Under these conditions (and the others %re have ignored) the market 
mechanism would-be e^qpected'^to p^dduce the ^ghest level of nfiiterial 
well-being or **welfeu:e" possible. TO ejgplain the reasons why these are 
logical prerequisites of a properly functioning market system or to 
describe the other necessary conditions of ^timallty would recjuire ah ^ 
excessive digression « Two^ points oust .#\x£f ice here^ First, that there 
is' wide ^qonsensus among thbse ^%ifaQ<' have sej^^ousiy examined the problem, 
and second, perhaps more interesting, that recognizing- these conditions 
pexmits one to draw important inferences for evaltiating advertising as ^ 
it is actually practiced. 



|^«c£<|C^;r.C'..-3. 



fbc agaLadtioa of Idviwrtising 




tio< inentasa tSie dagree ,to iriiixdi ttMbpSri^Q^jm 



^SaoQiid, it is dtetxaL to nota tlist tdwM;^ cm^b^^ 



- ^^^^^^ 

iaply that tte .ocmmMfr ~ I^ 'px^dhio^ 
: - ^ eign knd,^ in part to assara c^mraiir ^tai^ • • - ' 

^' ^ producers b^^rganized in ooo^ 

Xt^is tba burden of the rMt of ^^hia pag^ 




riallzation 6t thea% market . cclnd^iohs, 

^tis^ng. is based on' the theory wh^h^^Ainderlies the intellodbqal 
ficatidajof the market system. Oohseqaent^y/-in the .coarse of a^praisT 
ihg advertising, %#e ad.so examine the extent to Whic^ the market s^ 
intellec^xal foundation!^ are' jeopeurdized by the existence o£ advertising 

^as; it is prav3ticed.- * / \^ ' : ^ 



Dhe Inforiiational Problem^ of tfe Modem Consnmer . ^ - v \ 

■ • • * • . - ^ - -. - ' " 

Consudiers are today faced irith a very serious infbzmatton probleUt 
Obtaining axxl .understanding reliable information ^Mut the graat palti-> 
tude of codlnodities and services they consume is at best difftcult# ysnfl 
at worst, >b^ssible.vJ4 . A / 



Prior to the industrisUL andr electronic revolutions of >thi» century, 
consumer transaction wer6 over^rtiel^tingly condticted^ at their point of sale. 
Through word of mouth, rudimentary'^pgint^ advertisix^g, ^jaA exmni nation - 
of the product kt. the poin^ of saiXer, the consumer cotxld determine the ; 
availability; price ana quality -of the product, 4 and could call' upon his 
previous experience to help him to evaluate the utility' of the, purchase 
given its cost. At this level 0/ economic tran'8action, thou$|i the con-^ 
sumer had to-be aware of producer and seller mi^^presentation, ' the cot- 
sumer could in most .cases satisfactorily evaluate available information * 
regarding a transaction. / 
'*■-•.• ,* . . . ' 

* 1. • ' Problems with IncreaLsed Technology -^ 

As many economics amd other wrxters have-^^ted, today's cbnsuBter 
information pr^Dlem — problexas of Ipoth information deficiency and com- ' 
mercial ''misinformation " — aore the results of our high level of ' develop- 
ment (partipul2urly in technologiceiL production emdi media t^hnology) and 
o^r.^ affluence. According to Rich2u:d H. Holten^ . ^ 
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■ ^ .■ 

^ ^ : She problem of consumer InformatdLon Is In la^e part a~ 
V* consequence of our rapidly rising standard of living • ^ 

I doubt that, we could splve the consumer Information^ ^ 
^^^: \ yW^^<!^^ satisfactory sense unless we were to ^ 

M^l^:. res^^ Namely; 
>t An economy «o static, that^ c^ are never faced 

V^^^^^^^^ and services • • . • .5 * 

With ' elcg)^^ develbpnient apd -sophisticated adyert Isingj. padjcia^ and 
inarluit^^ t3nei41t;ibbal practice ol^^^rs^^ 



iqjJl^il^ pi^lx:ing[-,ahd-:eC!Biw^^ 




jc; pricing :,and-:e«mc^ 

«^^^-pri^e:,^^^ 



iiif ormatlon, because their Income <st cbrpbraliW 
ipredicated on volume sold aind not on'' consumer salilsfactiOT. . 



\^ . 2. . Constraints on Consumer Infdrmgttion Use • > ^ 

Since Information of great quantity and technical 3pphlstlc4tlon 
Is often required to explain technologically and fiiiancially comp 

. goods and : seirvlces, and because the consumer (bf ten has 
V^tionary income for many puircha^es, the consumer Is In loauAy Instances 
forced to alioicate his or her analytic and time resour^iis: aniong yeurlbus 
consumer decisions j|L^d thus to choose Irrationally • He or she often 
lacks the patience or time to absorb -and .analyze any latr^e^ a^ of 
the increasingly technical lnformatloi> wh^ xul'intehtiohally or - ' ■ ' , 

intentionally surrounds many products and services* In their theoretical 
sfudy # **Consumer Decisions 'and Information Use/V Charffee and McIieod6 
found that in consumer declsloxi making, se*irchlng for information is in 
the majority of cases minimized because of the intellectual and time 
TOSts involved. They quote findings, that even for costly and hea:vlly • 

V advertised prod\i^ts such a's major appliances ^ autd accessories, or; furni-- 
ture, only half of the sample reported peeking put comparative Information.^ 
In other cases information search, is also discouraged when, valuable 
product Information is found not to be available at the point of < sale, 

being available only **upon request** from the manufacturing or service firm. 

■ ' ■ ■ ' , ■ ■* ■ * . ■ *" ■ ^ 

> ■ ■ . ' \ . 

■ , As advertising replaces useful information with non-liiformatlonal 

elen^ts, the processing of factual informatic^ is delayed ^nd often 
ignored. While it is eurgued by\|Some advertlsitl^ spokesmen, as we shall 
se^, that consumers do not w^t^ sore -information :'lh advertising because 
itr' cannot be prdcessed, this is not the ceise, according to the Federal 
'Trade Commission, Congress (the passage of the Magnuson-*Moss ^ct, requir- 
ing producers to provide full warranty information) , and such publications 
as consumer Newsweekly .^ " ^ 

♦ As Holten has pointed out, in oiu^ preisent society brie*s past 
* experience and stores of information are good for evaluating products 
^and services frequently purchased whose rate of technological chapge is 
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low ralatlva to the fre^ncy of purchase. However^this icper4ential 
knowledge is no longer adequate for ^ items -less frequently purchased* v 
yet with a high rate ot technological change. 9 It is assumed that the 
first category includes item? such as those f »6m a grocery store V^hile 
the second .are such items as automobiles, tires, major appliances > and' 
i n s u ra n ce and loan policies. 

'The problemawof infotmatlon&l qu^tlty and coinplexlty are con^i 
by informational obsolesence with rapidly changing braxidSi technologiair 
and social environments. iThese problems, 'according to Holten, can be 
<b?pacted tb>«^ than ia5>ro«e as %fe continue to apve^ 

Nirvice econcn^ marked by high technology products ai^ a slXiWiili^m 
'MTvioe-'aixange^ in an- excellent artioie,\;'ia:m'' Ggucii^^'i^^^^ 
^in^^^tttt'';detail'.: oo^kinar' ' informational iaistiiejii:'^ '':at:|iarVio«»: ^MiWiWM 

: 2i Commercial Information ; •.- • ^'/^V•W^T•^^;■^ 

The full set of cdnsumer infoxmatioit requiresi^nts has been list^ • 
^s follows by Maynes. ' ' 



o 



i 




o 



o 



o 



Information regaro^g existence of relevant: ^ 

— Products 

— Varieties (brand/models) 

— Accessible retailers 

An understanding t>f how markets work and of optional 
purchase procedures. 

General product information: what characteristics are 
desirable cuid in what degree. 

. ■■•,•'*. 
Specific product information: the extent to which peurticu^ 
lar vaurieties possess specific cHaracteristics ^esired^ in 
other words, the quality of eachLvariety. 

Price: adjusted .to take account of. auxilisiry ' services/ 
components 'that are "included. * 

This set of infbrmationxwe call "commercial informatibn." As McKiel2 
points out/ con^lete consnercikl information has Itself beccnoe costly to 
produce and^ disseminate, and ~ especi'aaiy in terms o£ time — ^ costly for 
consumers to obtain. Because this information is now of ten produced and 
disseminated separately from products in the forms of advertising and 
other pr(^notlon in many cases it has beeii made increeusingly selective as 
to serve *the interests of producers rather than consumers;, With the ovevr 
load of information available from v£u:io^; sources cind low consumer 
' self-esteem abqut consumer skifi^many consumers tend to use the informa- 
tion that is most readily available to tKem, tyjplcally'the selective, 
biased information provided by the seller rather , tfhan cojiiplete information 
requiring intellectual and time resources. 
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Positive Informative Itole of j^vjprtising 



Advartising can. of course be a very useful source of commercial 
- Inf ormatlbfi and is often of great value* to Consumers • To see this 
one |iedd' Only consider the effect on some consumers of the lack of . 
adveirtising. For example r- until recently, there was little advertising 
of prices charged ^y' professionals such^as doctors and attorneys. Even, 
advertising as tp;^^^^ of service' avallabl^ was proscribed by profes* 
dional ''dl^JLcsw^^^^^^^^ had no effectijife way of readily obtaining 

inforniition that - permit rational ct^ce among possdLble professional 

?''^€Ecyiqifir* Stqrth^ a positive information role is biten played by iflver- 
tiising iUi newspapers axtd magazines and over local \ra£lio. In . olassi^ 

rti§^ a^ in other pro^ssiohal service achi^rtisiiiG^ 

:^'lrtiito-'pri^ is include^- ■ '. ^^ 

However, as we shall .see, eid^rtisinQ often cpntaiiis cc»q^^ 
other than or in addition to acctlirate commercj^l informatioh ~ c6zQ>onents 
of^ persuasion, obfxiscation, misinformatioxi a^ frus- 
trate information search and influence consiaoerjs to act irrationally* 



exLi 



D. The Scope arid Nature of Advertising Today 

A^has been discussed, advertising is justified only to the extent 
that ilirprovides objective commercial, information v Iri this section we 
turn to a survey of viewpoints on advertising content as it is oft-en 
encountered today, that is, a content contauLnihg more stimulation, obfus- 
cation, persuasion, and entertainment than factual information aiding 
the consumer toward rationeU. decision making and allbcation of personal 
resotirces* ^ ^ - 

1. Direct Dollar Costs of Advertising 

Ipurrent total expenditures on advertising have reached $36 billion 
a year. This amount represents 100 times the tdtallDudget the U.N. and, 
almost approaches the $42 billion spent on private/governmental redeeurch 
and development in 1977^ Approximately 1/8Q0 daily and more than -7,500 
weekly newspapers absorb Jiearly one-third of that amount. Television 
receives 20 percent of the total, and its share keeps rising, gradually 
reducing the share of jthe older media. Radio now gets less than 7 percent 
of the total advertising expenditures and magazines r less than 6 percent, 
with outdoor, direct mail, and other outlets accounting for the rest.l^ 

'\ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ '■. . ■■ . ■ ■ 

While Bar^iett finds that 2% of the GNP went into the production 
and dissemination of advertising,"^^ Scherer estimates that about one-quarter 
of advertising expenditures (in 1966 when he conducted his study) or .5% 
of the QJP "went into messages which served little function but to mislead 
the consumer or cancel out rival messages," and that another .5% of GNP 
was spent on other forms of dysfunctional markejting and product style 
changes "for a total annual expenditvire on wasteful promotion that could 
not be less than one percent of GNP."^^ * . 



Accprding to advertising executive Novik, "Agencies and adver- 
tisers in 1977 bought $5.7 bi|fl||n worth of TV time and spent another - 
half billion producing cotainerci8l to fill that time. A good chunk 
of this vast svuD was wasted, unintentionally bf course . . ; 
Purtha^, the staff of the late Senator Hart • s antitrust committee • 
^stinated moreover,' that deceptive - packaging edid^- promotion -in theifopd 
industry a|.one cause's consumers "to lose $14 billion- a year. ^ ^ J:'^^ 
• ■ ■• r ■ ■ ' \- ■ ■ ■'■ ■■■ ; ' :;-'"^^V- 

Tbe^e illusta:a£iona demonstrate how advertising ind btoer promo- 
tioMj. activities of Jjusihess far exceed their ,roie of i^i|iiiig con- 
•uneis with useful coonercial information that is econ^m^c^^^^ 



• John K. GilbraithV in hid writings in thef iat^ 4d^r^^^^ 
sJdMiafied the role that IndustriaJ. ""dj^mnA 

alining levels of consnmer expenditures and saviriafl^ tti iW hia^^i^ . 
contrary to bupine^s claJjns of a well- functioning dy$tiom that^a 

Americiln • €»c<^cffliic system pjpoduces goodd and services' in raspottse jbo con- 
sumer demand r business :^edk^^^ control the range blf.^^^^^ to 
the consumer, and more impoirt^ 

failiare to consume ali that is produced resultd in loss of profit and in 
unen^loymentr events to be avoided by government policy. 

It is Galbraith*s thesis that gdvejfnt^ since the 

depression has been adjned at increasing aggregate hatibhad^^^c^ 
increasing corpqrate profit through artificially stimulating^ consumption 
through government suasion, corporate adveritising arid the broadcasting 
fenterprises. In his view, American consim^tion practices and patterns 
are neither individual^ nor rationally chosen, but aire the result of 
corporate econoniic and behavioral jtoamagement of a mass society. Society 
has become trapped in patterns of consimflption determined not by the / * 
independent pireferenqes of cohatamers but determined "from above> In an 
interesting eurticle, Kenneth E. Boxilding traces '"demand manag^wnent" year 
by^year from J.929 to 19^ and relates corporate-rdetermined consumer ^ 
-T|tp€ftuaiture_^^ to trends in military spending and private domestic 
fivestafent.^^ 




Centr^lrto the thinking of both of these economists is the idea 
It America heus passed from its liberal economic adolescence where some _ 
Rectors of theconsiaming public exercised, ^sovereignty in the marketplace 
(as they did jSf^the ^ town meeting) , to i mpre mature econony marked by 
coarporate and monopoly determination, in-i^ consumer (and hence, citi- 
zot) self-deterndnation is lost in the development of increased "Jeffi- 
cieirtcy" and btir^aucratization. Individual preferences for such products 
and services as unprocessed foods and urban transit systems are seen to 
be subordinated to the corporate requirements of the jfqcd and automotive- 
industries. This view underlies the writings of Mar^cist economists such 
as A. .P. Lerner ?^ and H. Gintis.^ The former seeks restitution of con- 
sumer sovereignty through enforced pricing at the margin and the individual 
redefinition of consumer needs, while the latter feels that the focus of ^ 




relgnty must lie wlt£^ ^j^^p^ ^4-^ than the Indlvldixal 




take into account "socia^UpP-ereignty." 



^ In his article on "Advertising, Economics, and lridividu£d.ism, " 

Randall Bartlett tropes' the ideas of consumer sovereignty and autonomous 
preference from the economic concepts of marginal analyses and individual 
utility functions, and cl;afrll54.es the i^oles th^t uncertainty and /social 
influence play on individuals within social freunewbrks. In challengintf/ 
the veJ.idlty of' the notion of autonomous preference, he cites recent . 
viork dxSnk hy Chicago economists. These writings see individuals or groups 
of individuals not as purchasing products solely for material ends, )|at ' 
rather as purchasing "bundles of characteristics," which serve such needs 
as /"pre^ti^e,** "^fatshion," azid ^'independence of thougtxt?" The cdiauraoter-* - 
ilktlcB ^6 sought are necesseurily^ socially determined, ^ Such ^4^t^ 

mination is in large a function of broadca.st aavertising and' othet 

'^Information provided by<sellers. ' According^o Bartiett'« a^ \* • / 

individuals do^ndt make their choi^ces in respoi^e to their own' internally 
based preferences, but rather learn from external sources how other people 
respond to products. Bartlett continues,' 

■f ■ .■ ^" ; .\\ • - : 

. At its heart, the controversy is not really over the ' 

' V, measurable impact of adve3^£ising, but concerns the degree 
of independence present in individual choice and, thus, 
concerns the norma jtive basis of the* defense of market 
economics a^ a source 4>f human liberty* Any adiiiission of. 
\ An effective impact of advertising on consumer choice is * 
in effect a denial of^ that comfortable ideological base 
.... If utility itsfelf is influencable,. then the most> 
basic, n(A:mative propositions of welfare economics c^ase tt) ^ 
have auiy content; they are simply not applicable to a 
situatjijpn where a satisfied weuit has been externally and 
inteiiXlly created. 23 

\^ . 

• . • • ■ . ' ' . .■ 

In shorty 'Bartlett — like G^lbraith — is pointing out ' that tlie 

autonomous preference necessary for a free en^jerprise economy is incon- 
sistent with the requirements of smooth industrial funct:ioning and suc- 
cessfiil^dv^irtising, The intellectual foundation of the :^'fl:ee enter- 
prise" <>i' market system depends on ireedom fyom influence oyer consumer 
ftpiref e^enpe' advertising to create ever greater, markets tends 

" ^ y . : ■ ■ . '• • i 

ictinq Views of the Role of Advertising 




fav^ talked cQx^ut the requirements of full commercial 
Consumer decision making process, here we offer a 
ticonbmydt^'^Sve'rtising as it is commonly encountered, and discuss various 
viewpoints concerning advertising content auid function. Very *brief ly, 
nbst forms of advertising consist of selective cprnmercial information 
mixftd with^ or replaced by one or more of the following elements: 



®; Persuasion 
^ Entertainment 
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• -Obfusca^ion \ . - 

*8 




; i, * Decepti< 1 or misinformation * 

■ •. H-'^ ■ ' • ■ . ■ ■ 

HcgjW these non- or counter-*ln£brmatlv^ Influences bear upon the require* 
nBht;s of ^cbnsxxmer sovereignty" as developed above ; Is of major In^ortance 
to this report. ^ 
. •. ■ •■■ ' :. ■ ■'• . / ^ ■ ■■ ' • ■■■ ■ 

While all ixidividual preferences are to som^ degree socially 
detaaniijxed, for advertising to perform a persuasive function is clearly 

iqpntprary to autonomotto consumer preference , as described ?U^ve. Iilke*- ^ 

^"idJieitb the extent tK&t advertising contains entertaining or o^u8c«^^ 
•lioDjlli^ pbm second Tequisite of oonmmr Wve^^ 
tf i|t(entitena^ weakened, yarious ^Segsees oCldecf^^ 

v(pftin|mff[lo^^ discton) clearly hij^ 
full o^jp^ iniCoxmatidn conberiiiingf piurbhase 
>It i^thi^ last category which recSelves^^ iftoit Attiw^ 

> Advertising Review Boasd (establiiBihid by thii t^rpoiici 
itswLf) and the federal Trade <:ommissdU>a, whereas the other categories 
just/ as seriously iiifringe upon the theoretioil justif^;cation of present 
mafket arrangements. These first three cate^r^iesy stzie^gly j.u9 tilled 
by advertisers as we shall see, are designed the autonomy 
of preference , the consumer's ability to obtaui !jiecessary information 
rationally, thus subordinating the cohSu^ier's^ interest to that of jt^ 
producer, * ^ 

' , . * « • ' ■' ' ■ « 

a. Info^nnation or stimulation \ ' , 

. A Clear example of conflicting opinion dyer the function of adver- 
tising was the exchange betw^exf RepresentatiVia Benjamin S. Rosenthal of ^ 
N^w York and Thomas Dillon /Chairmfiui^^^tton, Barton, Dustine, and Osbdm^j] 
Incl, at the Americanjgnterprlse Institute Round Table Discussion in 1976; 
According to Rep, Rosenthal, » 

■ ' ' ' • : - ^' ■ ' ■ • ' ; " ' " 
^ Advertisfing has a mission. The £ime h«is come to realize 

that technological growth and the development of monopoly 
iji our society gives advertising a particular respbnsibili^ 
- Its responsibility ought to be tl# proyide information abou€ 
a product . . . I think advertising' ought to give some j 
indication of the price and quality of the product. 24 

, According to pilion,^ ^ - 




Advertising CMsists of relatively small amounts of information, 
[yet] it is ^ossly unfair to charge advertising with offering 
no information when the process that advertising leads you Into 
offers quite a lot of infonnation.^S ^ 

In this lattpr view the function of advertising content is seen to be not 
the providing of useful amd objective information, but is rather adndtted 
to be a. source of motivation or stimulation which ostensibly leads the 
consumer toward obtaining information availcible elsewhere, presumably at 
the point of sale. 



♦» . ' 

Advertising' amd point of sale promotion are,, according to manage- 
ment theorist Peter Drucker, designed to allow a "product to sell itself 
by providing the consumer with sufficient information to allow hito to 
decide rationally whether something suits his/her* needs or desires. 
Drucker vieWs the consumer movement of the past decade as the "shame of 
marketing" and t^e^yjeves that . ^ 

: ^ [bjespite the emphasis on- marketing and the marketing approach, 

marketing is still rh^oric rather than, reality in far too 
I" mapy ljua,in6sses . . . : [Consumerism]' demands that business 

define its goal-^s the satisfaction of consumer needs • . . . 
The eUjUijOf marketing is to know and understand the consumer 
so Veil that the product oi: service fits him arid sells *itself26 

Butw we find that^ becaus^lLf^ the 2^equirements of *^rdediand maiiagfemehtir;' dis-f- 
cusaed above, . advertising must stipulate consumption through non-rational 
stimufation adid^ |>^suasion, or obfuscation of product quality or price , 
'euid -through brand differentiation or promotional technicjues designed to * 
encourage compulsive purchasihg habits. VJhereas advertising should' ser- 
vice consumer informational needs,, in feality, through high ^advertising 
expenditures, persuasive techniques, and saturajtion, advertising servefe 
predominantly the benefit of producers and suppliers. 

b. Persua^on ' 

Th^ attitude of advertising proponents, as expressed in tr'ade 
publications, such as Advertising Age and Printer's Ink , is that adver- 
tising is the place for techniques of persuasion and stimulation with 
as little commercial information as possible and that through aunusement 
and Entertainment, these techniques will, to some degree; be masked tor ^ 
forgiven. There is generally little attempt on thje part ofJMM^tisers 
to hide the fact that they see advertising as JPl|^^V 

lation" and for techniques aimed at creating new ife i |t \tii^^ Further,- ; 

adver'tisers readily spend huge sums to support cofp^at^ and academic 
marketing research, which employ social .and behavioral research metHodol- 
ogy to define new market opportunities and appropriate commercial appeals. 

Many marketing and advertising justifications of non-informative*, 
persuasive and entertaining advertising are in some ways exemplifi^^ by" \ 
the thoughts of Sid Bernstein writing In Advertising Age (January 2, 1978), 
V , ". ' ' ' . ■ »• ' 

Advertising is the one area of good tidings, pleasant, images 
and hopeful, encouraging' thoughts cuid actions in a bleak,- 
: unfriendly, disaster-fi-lled world, and in that capacity alone ~ * 

regardless of its more familiar, more pede^tricui roles. — it 
serves a usef\il purpose in society .^^ • 

It is assumed that among its more pedestrian roles is the providing of com- 
mercial information concerning qualityV availability and price. The mild 
cynicism ^f the professional ^marketer and advertiser is expressed later in 
the same editorial: 



In any dountry you can , think' of, radio and television com-- 
, mercials by^ and large atim prlinayily at axousement in one 

form or another as the attention getter^ the device that 
gets the audience into the tent,, where the, real sales 
pitch call, subsequently be delivcyred to the^ happy gang. 28 

Tl|i8 quote clearly expresses the eclipse of advertising's theoretical 
inVomation fimctlon by petsuasioh techniques and entertainment in 
radio and television advertising r ^ich accounts for Abptifc $10 billion 
yearly. As if to warn of cminouiBk eigne ahead for the advettising 
indi»try ifhich hae foynd itseii^^ i^uetriai > 

fuftotione rathpr than an economic function, Be^teix^ cdnoludee his v . 4 

.. .rv a g^ing trend ittv|i^i:ppe t6iiard eellipg^non 
. ' V product iabeUed simply ^Stt^ 

presumably without benefit of amusing selllijag c^^ 

entrancing, appeal .beyond low pricey. 29 - ^ ^ ^ 

In surveying the large amounts of academic material which touc]ti 
oh advertising content, one finds a clear divisicA between those who . 
justify persuasion and entertainment instrumentalities ■ia part of the \ 
harmless intrinsic ^nature of advertising, and those strojigly crlticai o g- 
of what they see in some C2U3es as the dangerous application of tech*- 
nological amd behavioral v^echhique in encouraging conspjHWS to seek ^ 
. status, sexual prowess, or aaievlation from fears or \lilii|)pine8d 
through cominerclal produces or services* 

Two theoretical sources \idiich deea exclusively with the issue o'f 
'persuasion eure Jssues in Advertising i The Economics of Persuasion , 
edited by David 6. Tuerck of. the American Enterprise Institute30 and ; 
Persuasion i Theory and Practice of Manipulative Communication by George 
Gordonw31 The former includes a representative essay by Ralph K. Winter, Jr. 
entitled "Adveiftising and Legal Theory" which claims that any persuasion 
in advertising is a very limited tool, and Is nd different from other 
forms of persuasion encountered everyday: 

The point is that virtually every aspect of pur lives isi 
affected by, attempts at persua^slon by others and that the 
/ the techniques of eulyertlsing eure conmon to every f^zm of 
persuasion. Either Ire believe that our citizens are capeU^le 
of independent and balanced judgment or we do not/ If, 
in fact, consumers eure endlessly manipulated by advertising, 
then the same consuilsers are no better able to avoid makipu- 
latloh in their political judgments. 32 , , 

■ .■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ . . • i ' 

In allowing such an eurgument, one is gramting that the function of 

advertising is to serve the se^ller's interest and not the constimersS 

and that marketing is em attempt to lead consiamers to make decisions - 

contraury to their own or society's best interest. * 



According to Robert t^itof sky? in the sa ^.e collection of essays, 
it is not true that consume'r^are able to exercise independent judg- 
nient given .the nebulous nature of pride amd^q.ality assertions'. . 

V Hpw'can a consumer determine . that a clauLm that a product 
• . : has ••twice as much vitamiii a$ a comeeting brand (or 

almost any other nutrit^pnal claim) is imtroie ; how cant a 
' consumer reliably conclude tha\t a paifticulajt:^ disinfectant 
"h|(9lps prevent colds. 2Uid flu" is deceptive.^ Bt^en jyrice 
clkinais can be difficult to evaluate — when the cl^im is 
percent ^ff manufacturer's lisf* or <"lQ«rest price dn 
town. " The more coiaplicated- the .^echnplogy of the product— / 
automobiles f televisipn^setSf ov^rrthe-countat drugsv 
etc. the more unlikely that con»vwners in H 

position to mefluiure the validity of ' pr^ 

to that techn9iogy' .... Consumer behavior studies show ' ^ 
that consufliers frecjuently believe emd are infiueneed^in ' j^, 
thdir purchases by the content of false advertising claims'. # 
For example/ ^e Federal Trade Commission recently fouii^ 
that Warner-Lambert ""s false claiin that Listerine was v 
effective ixk preventin^y colds* auid ameliorating cold'^'symp- 
tons was believed by a^; average of 53.8 percent of users 
euid non-users exposed to the claim during the period 
1963-1971.33 - * ' ; < 

c. Symbolic needs T . ; 

In his philosophical article on "The Morality J ?J pt Advegrtising," 
Theodore Levitt argues at length the position that persuasion ^is central 
to advertising and that advertising should edm not ^t providing; com- 
mercial information but rather the subjective qualities of consolation 
auid pleasure, fp Levitt^ > , * 

Embellishment cuid distortio|i eure among advertising's legiti- 
mate and socially desirable purposes; and that illegitimacy 
/ ix^ advertising consists only in falsification with larcenous 
intent . . . . [Clommerce, it can be said„ without apology/ 
.takes essentially the same liberties with reality and 
.lit^rality as the artist, except that comtdefce calls its 
creations advertising .... or papkagixlg. As with art, 
the purpose is to influence the 3uaience by creating illusions, 
symbols, euid impiieations that promisie more than pure iunc- * 
. ti6nality.34 • 
V ^ 
Aqcording to this argtament, man should not be concerned with rational 
decision making; or economic hardship caused^ 4Dy market dysfunctions in . 
industrial development. Well-being is not to be sought through applied , 
reform and sociality, but rather through lie consumption -of products 
auid services/ the advertising of which promises "greater whiteness, , 
beauty, youthfulness, sexual* prowess, togetherness, etc*" In this view, 
rationality in the service of economic efficiency and welfare is com- 
pletely subordinated to non- rationality in the service of man's inner 



r ne«4«. A« Galbraith realized in the 50' d, ••advcortisln^ believability" 
^ ^regarding-'many of its claims fs i^ot imjo'rtant and that ^ 

• • • . . •'.'■*." '»,. . «' ' ' ■ 

.. . , f [FJailurie to win belief doe^ n9t iinpair thfe. efijpctivenesfe of 
the nanaglEmient-'b;^ demand for consume Memagepient 
" ^ involves the creation tof a compelling image of the product ^ 
^ V / in the mind of the conSwiper .. . .for building this image, 
^ * " % .PiStlp^le f a^ 

• ^ ■ /'evldencfewSS ^ ^\ • ' ' " '"^ || ■ 

Levitt's central-thesis jthat advertlserji and artj^ 
to pjr^ ai^ c^sble spiplal and psychological discontM|tf||^ thoais thai 
f * o£ * decude and h^t ^t 

(OiptfoJAUy NOrth^^^^^J^ iwjitCb^^ng^^^i^ ^ 1? 

sttch speouiatiye writers as Wilson lEarm t^Yf O^rry ttandiirt aniSt ^ 
William Irwin Thompson • 36 These writferc| in various, liays ame advertising — • 
by drwing upon vast stores of Whavioral resear^ azid 2irtistic taltat# 
V and having secured the legitimacy and belief , of i&*3h»ih segn^ of the 
population — as fili^ing the symbolic void of traditional art "and iffsj^** 
gion,. while servi,ng industrial\and corpora^ ends/^JWhi^^^^ 
i4eas^wUl be presented in the third part of tAis p<tper, Key^'s Subl^tn^ttjife 
Seduction needs to be briefly discussed as a rejoinder to' Levitt's IdSMP 
on advertising content. ^ ^ <- 

Lite Levitt/ Key holds that much advertising,, esB^ / 
and television, is not intended to present ixsefiil commivciai information^ 
Rather he sees advertising content as highly technical ^rsxiasion pres^ted 
through a pleasing br enttfrtoining media. Wher^aitf Levitt sees ^rsuasion 
and entertainment as mild iiiatprtion and embellishments serving po^itiv6 
psychological and social functions accepted or forgiven by consumers. Key 
presents case^ of sudh persuasion and entertadjiment used to mask more 
subtle behavioral engineering and eacploitation on a non-rational level. 
Wiereas Key's findings ar$ dir^ted against only a small segment of 
advertising — ^that is non-informative national, high-technology color-print 
and video advertising — these forms represent the pinnacle of the adver- 
tising craft, a pinnacle involving great expenditures oi economic resources 
and humaui talents. ^ ''^ ' ~* 

' ^ ' , • ■ ' . r , • ' . .• ■ 

Very briefly, it is Key's findings that high technology and artistic 
technique aure being used to inundate consumers with certain stimuli which 
play upon man's basic feeurs and uncertainties, and that eVfen soft drink 
and cigarette advertisemej|fts have-J^n so compoaied and treatedf^with "psycbd- 
graphics" to foster in the Snind of the adolescent or adult viewer the 
desire* for basic sexual- gratifications, a desire which is often sublimated \ 
through such oral activities as drinking or smoking. 37 According to Itey, 
the cjm^lex fears and emotions stdLmulated by this technical manipulation 
seek satisfaction or consolation in consumption of products (whether the 
Object is pictured in the advertisement) rather than in other social , 
practices of 'customs, and thus ^ materialistic; ethic is propagated. 38 



Behavioral meuiipula^ion ,|ihrough the subconscious appears so bizarre 
and conspiratorial that ofee is tempted to dismiss ^the very notion as 
wild or not validy substantiated/ Though admittedly Key's thesis focuses 
primarily on high technology magazine advertising, this' advertising 
content 14 being disseminated throughout North America and the world., 
The issue has attracted the concern of members o&^the advertising prof efs^ 
sloh concerned with professional ethics, 39 and deseirves the consideration 
of consumer educato];s, academicians, and humanists and theologiems as well. 

■» ' . . ■ 

d. ' Non-infdJAnational functions 

As^we have shown repeatedly, the provision of useful inrforroa^tion 
for rational decision medcing <— essential if_ the market, economy 16 to \ 
serve consumer interests is oQly one function of advertising and that 
tremhndouft resources are spent on adv^tl^lng' f unctlons^hlch serv^ 
npn- informative functions. In his eurticle, "Information and Goodwill*^ 
Advertising," Kenneth D. Boyerf^ at,tempts to draw em anailytic and tests^le 
distinction between advertising which gontains commercial information and 
advertising which has as it^g purpose ^the encouragement of brand loyalty. 
Such "goodwill advertising" 'is often almost completely non- informative 
•announcing little except that the product or sei^vice exii^ts, groundless 
clcdmsof "superiority" and, rarely, comparative information on price. 
As Gordon ajid Lee point out, national television and magazine advertising 
rstrely features price information, whereas it is often found in local 
newspapers, local radio, and direct mail ca^aigns. _ There would appear 
to be a large schism in the vast resources spent on' cuivertising between 
local and direct mail advertising which provide significant amount of 
valuable information, and, expensive high-technology national advertising 
which contains little commercial informative value. These i^iesoarces 
could serve a "goodwill" function of encouraging consumer loyalty, as 
Boyer suggests, but could just as well support more subtle psychological 
and persuasive ends. Or they could serve industrial ends, the £u:gument 
being .that huge advertising expenditures are used to lift products out 
of price competition, as discussed in Chapter II. Furthermore, according 
to Gordon and Lee, . 

[An] ^ interesting suggestion to explain the high advertising 
expenditures of some large corporations ^jfe that the management 
of those corporations advertise to fulfflE their need for 
security. Top executives weuit assurance that their company 
will continue to grow. Multi-million dollar advertising budgets 
reflect this security need rather than the calculated estimate 
of greater prdfit. An advertising man expressed the unortho* 
dox view that if the United States Steel Corporation were to 
discontinue its advertising it is unlikely that even one less 
ton of steel would be sold. 

Because o5 such benefits as £ax deduc>io^s for advertising purposes, it 
is not unlikely that large corporations advertise not to transmit commer- 
cial information to facilitate -inere&sed sales,, but either to build 
"gcfodwill" ^thfough non-essential product/service differentiation or to * " 
foster the psychological security that a company- or firm is so superior 



. . • ;^ , . / ... \- 

thatrits znarkat ^share claimed tlurough monopoly ^wer Is beyond ■ 

cooqpetitive challenge. , 

■ "J . • '■ * • . ... 

this section has pointed put many of the conflicting, attitudes 
about the role, of advertising, ^focusljfig on it as a form of persua:^ ^ 
.sion# entertainment, obfuscatibn, an^/ or misinformation. The ne:Al: * ^ 

auction di^cussaa alternative sources of information for the consxsner/ 

\ ^ ^ • ^. • . . .* • .• ' ■ ^ 

B. Alternative Sources of Information ' 

' . . • . ^^V. ■ 

Beoauae of the failure of marketing in many oaaee to provide. . ; >; 

adiequatie Information to ^low the consumer *to make ratioMl l^ciMUmm, * .fl 
tOie ccmaup^ is of tW forced to seek informAtion from aXt 

^ Product-^r^^ing peripdica^s^ ^ ,f ' ^ 

•Libraries ] t . • 




o Ptiblic conlkumer agencies \ ' 

■ V ■ . ■ / 

• Television and newspapers . , ' 

1# Perio dic£tIs and Other Literature - * 

' : -J f 

. ■ .. ■ . •■ ■ r 

The following brief sumnary 4s based ^n A Goide to ComaMmer Action 

published by tfie Of f i<^ of Educatipn/HEW.43 In the first category is 

Consigner Reports which goes to 1.75 million subscribers, and .which inclples 

inqpartial analyst and product information ^ofering ^uch products as^ 

appliances, ceurs, titles, vitamins and frozdtfi' foods. Ratings are given 

in order of estimated overall quality ' (without regard to price) , advan-» 

tages and disadvantages of various brands ue escplaj^ied/ and price infer* 

mation is provided. The periodical is published by the nonprofit CpnsxuQer.a 

union, established in 1936. The other major product-rating periodical is 

Consumers^ Research published by Gonsumers* Research Inc ., which srimilarly/ 

conducts tests and publishes product information and' ratings . Unlike ^e 

the latter is not a membership orgsuiization. 

In conme^inq on consumer-product testing organizations as sources 
of commercial information, E. Scott Maynes44 finds that while this source 
is valuable for information concerning nationally marked products, 
especially concemdLng existence, brands, and quality,- it has no ability 
to analyze locally markiated products and is only good for price informa- 
tion insofar as it give» estimates of range of price variability. He 
\ finds these organizations axB very sxiccessful in providing coiiplete, 
reproducible, conqparative information given their relatively small budgets 
and their necessarily limited scope* Maynesr further points out that the 
resources for these organizations totaled approximately $13 million JLn 
1975 or .0002%' of aggregate consumption expejiditures while the financial 
resoiirces devoted to all forms of advertising, public relations, and 
personal selling totaled $67 billion or 1019% of aggregate consumption 
expenditure. 



, since resources $pent in marJceting do not provide the direct. ^ . 
conmerciai information required for enlightened consumer choice and^:for 
the justification of the freely competitive markfet, Maynes advocates 
the transfer of ijifoanQ:iation/persuasion resources -from business to con- 
sumer controlled organizatiorfs to be used for product, testing and 
dijpect commerciavl information dissemination. According to Maynes, 

' ^ ' The [business] "right" levy a 11%, sales ;vta3cf' to 
• * fii>ance its in^ormatioi;i/pl5rsuasion function a^rose as 
a h4(tf€orical accident, and was not divinely ordadjied 
• A "truth tauc" of 1% on busihess, expetfditurls^ 
SQliing-persuasion (one-half of sal^s payroll plus 
advertising outlays) would yield $70 million, a good v ' 
starter for this countervailing activity, ^5 . • ^ 

Acdbrding to a spokeswoman for* the American Library Association, 46 
libraries are attempting to be of increasing "service to constamer^. 
Besides subscribing to the periodicals listed- above, many are attempting 
to maintiirtQ their own* files and referience collections, .in order to 
refeif pat rins yto specif ic .information regarding consumer issues, jspecific 
bus£$iesses>i.^d consumer action agencies. The spokeswoman notes the 
following two reference materials as. being of special' use to librarians: 
Consvaners' Index to Product Evaluations and Information Sources in which 
articles from more thaui 100 periodicals axe indexed under 'such headings 
as consinnerism, money and the law, health and personal ceore, aitd. the 
home; and. Information for Everyqlay Survival: What You Need and Where 
to Get It , which is said to be* geared "not to the super-sophisticate^ 
but to everyday people." 

, A 

2. Public Consumer Agencies 

Many 'state and local consumer offices are set up* not only to handle 
complaints, buAilso to .service, requests for information regarding 
vcirious businesses and services. ^ While often a State Office of Consumer 
Affairs will not recommend a specific con^pany, they *will tell a phone 
caller whether the office has rec^4?ved complaints about a certain busi- 
ness and how the complaint was resolved. Various offices (there are 
362 consumer offices 'in the U.S., accor^ng to the. Office of Education 
Guide) provide various services,* and educators auid the public will find ' 
it in their interest to cli^feck what ser^^ices are available at their State 
and local levels. /.At the federal level, the General Services Administra- 
tion publishes a Consumer Information Catalogue providing a listing of 
government sources from whioh many kinds of consumer services can be , 
obtained. -Pitof sky sees the following as g?Dals toward which public con- 
sumer agencies and Consumer activists shoul^ strive ;47 

^ f : 

® stronger truth- in-packaging laws, 

« • . ■ . ■ ■ 

o Stronger federal and state "standards" in casefe where, 
the stauidard complements information and does not 
replace it. 



^ Laws. reqalr^jfig^ full dl^.closiure of Interest rates on 
a standard basis,^ 

^ Enforced positive disclosure ° In certain Instances 
• such ad vltamin^V " > 

" ^creased access to Information from manufacturers » 
retailers;^, repairmen, service -firms and the federal 
gcvemioent, - . w 

education in hl^h 8chcx>ls, 




• "SpediU progr^iBiii^t^ \ : >h 

,cit±»imi# PQV^jrty*I«veI faid^lles^'a^^ y;^ 
' couples ta seiik 6\at and 1^^^ ^iafotmatibit ^\ 

f.'-' I > .needed*for wise cQnstBqptibnl * . *^ " 

3* Television and Newspaper s \^ ' ' ' • ^ 

' ^ y Fina^lyV addi^ion^ cbnsunar ^Aformation is available through the 
consumer interest programming offete^^ by- the Public Broadcasting .Cdrpora-- 
t ion .and National Public RadioV and the cona^ 

^newspapers. ' However, in, some cases atteOnpts by c^ducators and journalitits 
to raise , consumer issuejs have led to editorial restraint on their opinions 
to avoid p/f ending advertisers. Even in the catse of public btoadeastdLng 
there is a daniger of reducjtion in corporate imderwiriting of pt^^l^x;*^ 
program^^ was reported to be the case ixi XS'S^^TiS^ wCEfPth^ pirovocatiye 
coxisi^er reporting of San rsuwdb^cb's publid televistoh station KQ^D, 

^ ' In addition to consumed interest programming^ television, raidio 
and' newspapers cam play a* lair ge ^informational role in carrying this folloir-: 
ing forms of alternative information: 

® Corrective advertising 

■ ■ ^-^ . V 

. ® Countei;'-corporate a'dvocaOy advertising " 
) : ' . ' ■ » . 

' • 7 Nohrideologicatl public service messages commenting on ^ 

• >^ consumer issues . ^ * 

® "Action lines'* providing consumer redress and indirect 
consumer information. "'^ 

Corrective advertising is of major importance in providing'' consumers 
with tl>e -findings of governmental agencieflf (especieilly Federjal Trade 
Coomission emd Federail Commerce Commission}) investigating cases of 
commercial misinformation or fraud. This^^rm of regulation has recently,^ 
for example , forced Wame^r-Lambert to disoljaim that Listerin^' mouthwash 
reduces the incidence of colds and flu,- sW to disclaim that its oil ^ 
treatment increases mileage, and CBS to correct its promotion that a \^ 
recent tennis match was being played under "winner tcike all" arramgements. 
As inculcated by a National Opinion Research Survey conducted for* Sentiry 
Insiiremce -Compatay, the Am^rlc4n piiblic strongly a^provks of these correc* 



;tlve policies itLth*95% of the public agreeing that false or misleading 
; claims shoi^d be corrected in futiuce advertising. Consumers farther 
* believe r<> by a 78% to 11% margin r that if a company's advertising is 
j^poven to be faJLse or^^M it should be barred frtxn advertising - 

-:f<>3^^^^ time. ' This level is. scme%riuit suzprlsijig given that 

-^ -of^p ^ 40% of goyermne^ consumer affairs ' 

^62ficials agree wi^^ . : 

Xha^ i^ of counters-corporate advertising will be treated in 
qijffiteg g >iuid ve do not feeL public service advertising and consumer 

To su^^llarize , this chapter has focused on consumer informational 
needs and the elements of present day advertising wl^Lch supplant vailuabie 
ihformaMon^ which le^ thd^^'cmdiiB^ and soc^^^ into pattuais of- ^ 
resource allocktion ~ including those\>etween expenditure aiid savings r' 
work and leisure, and market and non^^mairket soiirces of satisfaction^^ : 
' that may be contrary to their best interest. We have attei^ted* to indi-^ 
cate h<>w non-informational elements of -advertising— * persuksioii> enter? 
tainment, obfuscation cuid deception — impair the theoretical conditio 
necessary for "^consiMer sovereignty and; thus, to ^^^^ '^ 

degree at least , undermines the theoretical justification of^tbe inarkfiit 
system. * ' ' . 

These illustrations demonstrate how adyertisitig and ptUer prcmio- ^ 
tionai activitie^^f business far exceed their role of provimng consutmers 
with useful coogi^rcisUL information that is economically juscraEled* 

: ■ ;., : ■. . ^-^ . ■ . ■ 
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\ : are eoiiUyiEie^: In a^^^ 

redaitiv^ costs and beneiflts 1u>^9n8i2mer& 

One of iUbe siost in^iQti^ baiiefi^^ a^txi^t^ 
that it decreases bveirall^ costs of proanctlcai.^/J^ 
claimV however, we wlil! assess the costs of adve^ 

direct and indirect. • - ^ 'J 



J. 



1. 



Direct Costs 



Estimates of total eb^pendj^^^ on advertising have been doeu* 
mented in Chapter ;i. A large bia$^1^ 
ing expenditure3 appeaors to The exact aiaount of tni^ste 

is hard to d^Bterrnine and easily underestimated, because even ^here' 
advertising is primarily informational in content , It may bemusing v 
^4^xmats unnecessary for purely informational purpos In addition, 
in sWe^ advertising media, ^ i^p^tition of 

me|8sages. This is particularly true in television where a few 
advertisers account for^ the bulk of advertising expenditures. 

In telev;tslpn> the top 25 network ekdvertlsers c\uxently provide ' 
half of the advertising revenues of the top three networksr with three 
luge soap- companies alone accounting for 14 percent of the totaL - 
revenues. This concentration, demonstrates that the TV'-watchlng public 
Is^lkely to relcelve a great d|al of "information" about- a few. products 
ailiPirelatively* small amounts about others.^ > 
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Wa^teft jt^onrces in suivertising inevitably 4£&cts the 

?t6fsi^^^''i^io^^ price ixicreases . A good exad^le o£ bov ' -^'^ 

^^^^^ expenditures redistribute resources away £r0an. 

r\^^mmm^ Commissi on > IfLtija . 

- -1^^ of household determents, it ^doncluded that Proctor ' 

, -7^1^^ detergents were ali^st cl^tcaliY.Jjdentical ~ Were 

waistijag^^^^^^^^ on advertising at the expense- of consumers, dose to 
25 peycTOtr^f^ tbeix retail price ogngisted of advertising axui' seU 
^a^i^Qif^ percent reducti^ in 

' .jBeliirtg^B^^ 20 percent iteduction in wholesale prices«2 

■ .2;"''' Indirect Costs 

JM^lfer^^i^^ prinarily with expanding the market for 

their own products. If they are not successful in jshlftihg eacpenditures j 
between' brands or prbducts, or at least in eaqpanding aggregate constm^ 
tion so that the demand for , their products is ^creas^ proportionately ^ 
it can be concluded that a'dvertisingis singly redundant and, hence, at 
. ' "^tal" waiste. . ' ^ ' 

This conclusion is possible but unlikely. It presi^pases i^atio-r - 
nality on the part of the pr^ucer. The eurgimen't that adw^fe§in^ 
simply a def i^nsive response ^^other advertising and does not affect 
^market share is not dealt with here. But it>s reason^le to suppose 
that' it 13 only a ^possible partial explanactiori of fTinctioh of advertising, 

I. If 9p sissi^, for present purposes, that advertisers ^e successfiil 
in transferring ^sources (eaqpenditures) — the evidence is sketchy but 
fairly positive — the following redistribution of resources is probable, 
based on observed biaises in advertising. 

A shift of consTomer spending between brauids will lead to an ^ 
intra-industry or inter-brand reaU-location of resources while* a shift 
of consvimer spending between types 6f products will lead to inter-industjry 
reallocation of resources. Both of these pos^;>ilities will be analyzed ^ 
subsequently. ' ' 

If a relationship is thereby demonstrated between inter-industry 
resource allocation amd advertising then it is also feasible that a 
relationship exists between aidvertising and aggregate consumption pat- 
terns; advertising is directed primarily towards increasing the consump- 
tion of various goods euid services en^hasizing spending rather theui 
saving. Likewise, advertisements only give information on market as 
opposed to non-market goods and services. If advertising affects indi- 
vidual tastes euld individual priorities, therefore, it will have rami- 

?ations on many aspects of social and economic life. « ^ 




.judgments about possible effects of advertising have* to be made 
^^cktefully. Consumer welfare may be increased on the one hand by- the 
advertising of new products but may be decreased by the relative lack 
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cost savings are pawed oa 



The. coBtii^oi^^^^ 
the costs of operatiiig 




She Industry is one lAose costs of production ^^pin 
unit decline as production increaifee;: ^ ^ 



Therefore, advertising cam onlj^reducf pr^ 
turn, prices, if the product *8 markclp^i^ eo^icMtt^ 4a£d c^otii^ami^s of 
scale' exist in the production knd matkMiikg ^bcess. 

Neil Border analysed the relationship batmen decr0a|^ 
tion costs and marketing, ^ i.e«, lAiather toi^-cOst^^ 
ated with marketing efforts^ Although there lias s^^ 

dence, it was i^npossible to show a cljaar causad ^e;^1d>^ the 
two factorbv In addition, his methods of analy;sis were xkQt Sufficiently 
systematic to give reliable estimates of the x^ationship^ ; r 



The other justification for eulvertising costs < 
role of advertising, has b6en discussed previously. 

B. Intra*Industry Allocation of Resotirces 



the information 



.uon 



1. 



Theoretical Debate 



There aure two aspects of the question of the influence of advertis 
.in7 on the redistribution of resources between firms in an yindustiry : 
whether consumers change their, patterns ^f consumption between brands, 4 
if so, how this may influence the concentration of firins in ah industry 




l<^' ccpipetitiiPB: it 
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. ^ . tDBiid!^i^rt^^ prodbict at a« !p£^^ ^ . ...^ 
3# tii^^^ia^ tbae product <Uf f ^Brenti^ftion ^MWtira^ 
ihtfl^r^sts, adverti^ixig contributes to less. 

r,^ :L,;,r0b/^''O§}'t3»: Major ,ci»bqtjjp <»n»; aAn^s^^ 
-^ijb^tyf^o'- -create^^ 

^ihicfa enables them to charge iexbessive prices. Obia^^ 
thieir^iplrical work on advertising and market structure suggest 1^ 
reasbnevWhy should occur:? ' ^ ' 

i;: • Early entrants to the majdcet caur by ij^iis of ,prpd^^ . 

differentiation and aulvertlsing/ create "^cuslx^^ 
following" which can only be gfained later 
at greater cdfet* e.g., the succiaps of "P^i-gi^^^ 
•^laeento" auafl "Thex^ ■ ^■: • . - -o:^/^^^ •." ' ' 

, « There eure economies of scskle in adveirtJ-Siiig and in 

\ - * differentiating products so. idiat o^ 

cam achieve the lowest cost - levels. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ' '.■*•-. ■ ■ " ■ • • 

.The a6ove. characteristics make it difficult for new firms to cpm-y 
pete. , They create non-con^titive environments for bid firms tb. operate 
in and may, as'" a consequence, lead to oligopolistic marke1^j5tfuctures. 
Ah oligopolistic industry is one in which output is concentrated among 
a few firms, which recognize Jthat their output decisions have ^a pei^cep-' 
tible influence on- price, cluuracteaj^stically, firms 

tend to keep much less effective control of their qo^s than do firas in 
conpetitive industries. Also, recent evidence shows that, in ma;fiy 
instances, corporations with a disproportionate share of market power 
invest less in technological research to inprove prod&t quality ^^^1^^ 
firms in con«)etitive sectors. Moreover, it has been shovdi that oligo- 
polistic corporations tend to innovate in directions whi<%/^e disadvan- 
tageous to tjie consumer. These innovations' ihvolve rediiced, product dura- 
bility, fewer low-cost manufacturing techniques, and. nelt production methods 
johLch could fuqrther raise barriers to entry into the industry." All of 
these factors affecting the quality and the final price of the conanodity 
represent welf sure losses to the consimier.^^___^ ^ 











' v^^e^^^^ -tha^. advQrtisij:ig intaa»irl^^ 

: : :£ B#i^#^iaiii^;<^^ ivilaon focnu oii jfim^ 

irate^mcaK)poly- pj^it^^ 

; resai^ch, Y^aiU 

tom^^ai!^^ tbaZ advertialhg counteiractii^^p^ 
/ more cooopetitive. / r 

' / Conanor amd Wilson-n nfyo provide coia of^t^ 
. o£^ adyeictlsixi^ relationahip bat^^ 

for 41 conauniar goods £:idu8trie8. Tl^ fiJ9d th^^ 

a fijcm JLa poili^^ 
axp«^tura« ^^1^ therefore /coatrl^^ 
.'cQOCliic^ that Intax&ae advertisJjcig in v» 
barriers to entry into tbose ix^dustries. - fl^ 

Joe Bain' a study of 20 American industries yteldefd siinilar results 
He found that there were substantial economies of scale accruing to 
prooiotion and product differentiation and that such economies were '*of 
at least the same general order of is^rtance • ^ . , » aa economies of 
large«-*scale production and distribution in giving established^pirke 
leaders a price or cost eulvantage cKrer rivals 

' . -. ■ '\ .'. ■ ■ 'r : ■ 

Scanlon concentrated his. study of advertising on the breakfast 
cereals ijodustsry, and his results support both Bain's and Oonaiior and 
Wilson's. At the time of his study, ^^jUiree firms dominated the cereal 
maf]pBt, accoimting for. approximately i35 percent of total sales <» Profits 
were found to be at extremely high levels with Kellogg, the industry 
leader, showing an averatge &fter t^ return on stockholders' equity of 
greater than 20 percent ~ more thw double th'e competitive norm. 
There appeared to be no technical reasons for the high concentration 
and resulting «high profits; consequently, Scemlon cites beurriers to 
^:entry as the cause of the industries' oligopolistic characteristics. 
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liichael Porterl3 and Kennetli Boyerl4 studies analyzed and 
tc^Bted the cprrelaticm between a^^ intensuLty, pro£it3# and . \ 

pGBicentraticaa soDieiAat differently. Tbey distinguished' between adver-* 
^tising by aanufactuxers and by retail and service^|pqades and dc^t 
i«lt3i tboa separat^y* Bot£[- studies found a strcmg positive oorrela^ 

Bisibir iA the rei^^ trades/ there a lum^rsigniSiciu^ ^ ^ 

zalktiqiiship# according to Porter'^ stu<^, axid a'^ioderate neg^ 
re^tloashlp, according t6 Boyer. Both^^hese stt^ 
^rj di WK ?^ the existence of a correlatiodgi but the^ 
'igzw^ issue.-' - >' ' 

In his study, Brozen attenpts to refjite the arguHittit that adver-^^^^^ 
tisiiBig j^coaotes hig^ ccmcentration and BKmopoly profits. ^ He ccuil^ 
tiAt ^advertising does not encourage nor facilitate physical, pgpd^^ * 
dif ferenitiati(» but attenjpts to counteract it ~ thereby nakizig industries 
vxpcm competitive • He majces the following observations based on severail 
single industry studies to support his claims: 



New products are advertised more intensely than 



old ones. 



^ Custdiners in markets ^with heavy advertising expendi- 
tures are less loyaQ. 't<5 any one brand ^th2ux aie - 
cuftomers in markets where advertising is le^s 
intense . - V ^ 

■ ■ ' -I- ■^ 

Highly advertised brands axe wore uniform aiia of 

higher average quality than less advertise^ braxu3s • 

® Firm^^hich have the most sales advettise li0ss . 
(This, according to Brozen, demonstrates an effort 
by smaller firms to dislodge the more successful ones 
in the market.) 15 ' 7 



He 



conduces that none of these findings supports the view that a^er- 



tising is* a bsurrier to entry for new firms. 

There is substantial evidence to support Broften's fir^t an^ last 
findings but^ws evidence supporting his others. In addition his con- 
clusions do noKjieoessarily follow from his findings. In particular, 
it is not only new firms which continually introduce new brands ibut old 
oligopolistic firms which dominate the industry' that do so. IhAeed, 
brand proliferation is a strategy for preventing entry, protecting the 
maurket power and profits of the existing firms. ' 

Ferguson provides a slightly different theoretical and empirical 
discussion of the issue. He questions the conclusions reached- by Bain 
and Taber, Comanor and Wilson, and others, on the basis of /their initial 
assumptions. ■ ^ %■ n 
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maxiMt t^xmm will Also banafit frm ixJbxM^'^mtwaur^ attt> 
rnxm a miM B of 8c»le in pzoittxrtiao, fix^ 
-intostr^r thare.irill' be benefit* Iw^jd^ 
. and;aoxe ijBportantr- the tissue ;is /wait-stfiM^^ 
ncmo^ly prof its but that it 'afcct 1 i tatee ^.iiqiigBo^ 
returns, nay -lia /facdlitatiwi' at^' 
. in or^lar to jasi:ablish V tbeoretical: j^^^ 
advertising W a&ppolj? ijqw^ it" ■iM'\iio^^mGt»^ 
a positive -rialation^iip'be^iiee^ tl^;'tifd;at:^ 
Instanc e^ it is cpiita likely that race fii?ais 
. wfae3ce they can effectively collude with riyials; tiiey <^ 
their advertising reveniaesT and thus increase monopoly profits. Bat 
before^ this can happen, adver^sing is mcdsllized 1^^^ 

power through non-'-price coopetition. This sequtttice ties in wl^ Fergusm'i 
point that collusion to restrict non-price coaapetition nay ihcreage with 
concentration in , "high concentration industries. " It is also con^tibie 
with the evidence he cites from many studies, that there is k sigx^f leant 
nonrlinearl7 relationship between advertising and concentration. 

- }■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' . ' ■ 

Inevitably the relationship between advertising and ^ncentJ^tion is 
a cGOiplex oxxe, but it appeeurs that there is a preponderance of theory and 
of empirical evidence that it does exist. ^ 

C. Inter'^Industry Misallocation of Resoufees I 

The issue of inter-* industry distribution of resources is ixnportant, ^ 
because it provides a basis for the hypothesis that advertisng shifts con*^ 
sumer spending between different c^itegori^s of goods. Further, it « 



tha;t tiiiere sooe z *lationship between advertising apd^ 

iaotalr^^laQasa^ of goods and services. J - 




It that advertising can inflneflpa the allo c a tiorK of 

Mi^iS^^ » 1 1 Mlufi V on - ^nfmi^n tl^ _ ' , _ 

tn^igg|g^^'^^ essential anClaoii^sentiaX godSs ' 

apj h^l^^^ T ^irm^l ^ belien^ng tbe inessential to be essoitial. 
Ita portion of c^isia^ Tncf»w is spent 

^ ^ re^oireawts for which there are fewer sototi^ates - ; 

■f ^m^S^P^it^gpo^ \ .But-r in- tl>e' Oiited Statcws/ '"^^m^^ 
'K'^^MiiKm incoMS to h^ «toi^^ 

Olscretiraary sp^E^&ing^ In jiddl t ion / laM^^bf ^^j i^^ 
lirflti^fna "^ ^^''^y^^^ y^^^^/ i^g«H«er 3feviMw have 



,%tiMl^|ally only in^thiilicCTfcUry. Xt is hi^ily^ i;nlilcely in:^ij^^jein^^p^ 
mi^^ j^^ ba^ achieved aiQr- Idnd of .8tai>i]^t7i^l^ 

fact, there are nany ixidications that the divining iii^ bet^ieen d 
tidnaiEV and *non*discretionary spending has shifted. CcHBodi'tiefi vsuch ^ 
ais aiitoaobiles, once considered luxuries, are now regarded as necessi*-^ ^ 
ties* Ihcone changes have played a major role in € aic j.l i tating cqngamer 
jSpendiAg^on this item but cannot alone e^lainvthe^ch^ncjfe^^^ 




* Furthermore r once a good is regarded as a' necessity, othef alter- 
native source^ of ccHisumer satisfaction are likely to be foregone,, . . 
including categories of goods requirijig what is iaormally regarded as 
non-discretionary spcsnding. ^ j 

' ■ . y ■ *- 

A smoker * s* demand for cigaurettes is no more elastic than 
his demand for food; are cigarettes then a ;iecessit;y? 
There are. no biological standards to establish th^ neces- , 
sary minimum of clothing, housing, heeAling, lighting, 
kitchen and bathrocHn facilities.lS ; * 

Advertising has been mobilizied appeurently: sxiccessfuliy to change 
preferences to the extent of ad.tering the perceived fuzlctions of goods. 
There has been very little theoretical discussion or ejnpirical research- 
on this specific issue, but Comanor and Wilson es^^ded their azi2U.ysis 
of advertising to consider its impact on ii^dustry or commodity demauid. 
They find that an increase in advertising has a greater effect on allocate- 
ing resources between industries than prices (which they considered the 
other i>ossible explanatory factor) and they conclude that: 

The argument that advertising serves merely to allocate 
sj^nding between bremds within bramd groups of products 
is cailled into question by these results. If anything, 
advertising comes through as a more importauit determinant / 
of the inter- industry allocation of sales than are relative^'' 
prices. 1^ ' ' 

• ■ ' ^ ■ '"'^ , ■ • * 

Comanor and Wilson's analyses are fraught with conceptual^ and practical - 
difficulties and their results cannot be accepted without caution. Never- 




Z£ adv^^ Influences (increaiMs tlM 

^ikikyer ' ; rb: eke'rts ' pressure on ^/^Boglm^poi in6reiiM'f#^ 
tliay . spend rather 
tf .i^«<s* r ' to work^ rather than ' to; seek. : wd -«t^^ ietiiECp#^ 
; secti<»-we d^;^ onl^ the fixst;of tho^r in^^t^ 

take the secon4.. ; . 

: , X£ advertising .does increase presirore w iiidividti^ 
larger portions of their ibccme than thi^ oti 
racoar«Kre borrpwing by cdnsMiets aiid to 'iedc^ 
able in the eoonoo^ for investwrnt. At the m 
to growth ated to the faster consumption of natural rescmrces^^^^^^i^ 
the environment. * 



Nach attention has been paid to this a^>ect^f advertising. 



20 



Businessmen and.econosiists have few doubts that aidvertising 
increases consuiiption for the economy as V %^le*^^ I^ 
jEdie opinion of our pTOfession is aiiari^ >w^jfw<|ftfn ^ff . " / , a 
i K. S . Sbthschild is categoric in his assertibn 0 - ^1 j^Hfriv it 
is hopeless *^to try a. quantitative es^^^ 
total advertising on total consuoption. AH we cian say is 
that the habit of advertising mast be 'responsible for a«con* 
sideredsle Increase in the propensity to constjme. "21 

There is, no effective counter balance to an increase in^ advertising/ 
Any kind of advertising that supports savings emd investing would be 
helpful but the quantity of advertising for savings institutionis is tiny 
relative to all otjKer advertising. ^ 
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'ltm.0bti^ the reiatdxiiiship betwe^ ; 

' ^'' i^i^im^fl inn appear^ to limit the role advezH^^ing 

iaT" Ai^iftrim^ rii iwy -t;^^ ni^ f ^ , Modigrliailifin ftttic^S^^ 

. idji^Ufa c^ie hyjpotfaesis of donsqiDpt^xm behavioc; Mmy*^ ^^tM^t-— jj^. . 
: Jbi^iii^a^^ is distxihixted ti^^ijEm 1^ : 

" pare 9^ the lif^^ cycle he Is :±n.22:: ^r^ 
aco M din g to .Fri.f^<lMn*s jpftr^ i^gc^ hypothesis, cx«^ii;^^^jaa ^s^p&i^ 
ing is tg g lated <mly pemaneiit ^fts in ihcone lAinh minimri >4i^ ^ 
pbsM2>l^ nm" 'in£ltiences sucdi ^ 'ad^ 



"•!5^;-"'?r'':''..-'J- 



theories are based vpaa the assonptioiir'that^'i^^ 
.taster are ^^(^xed and independoit of - each other. Xf tiUis asBKO^ 
^usi;. w^^ these theories can incloae the possible effect 1^ 

adh^^ response to lioditgqj^ni, if a^^ 

indi^^ to iqpend acre idieii he is yoong, then aggregiBLte' siradLii^ wcmL^ 
te effect^ In atddition, responding to Friedman, if. the j^ktiVidual 
iBOOnli^ts, in response to advertising ^promotion, the ratio^ between ccm- 
sunption and saving nay reoa:^ the s^une, .but>^ total ccmsua^tion^^W 
increased. Advertising can be effective, therefor^, bot^ its effects xnay 
not be iteasurable in terms of the HodigXiazii and Fr^bdaiaui proppsitibiis 
because the latter asstnnes fixed tastes,^^ . 

■ V . ■ V ■• -■■^■-^■■■■^ ■■; , ■ ' 

Julian Siafon attespts to drawtogether some^of the &Dap±rical evi- 
dence on this i3sue« He cites two types of study: One' which attempts 
to caaspare demand with emd vithoujk promotional input, and for this he ^ 
uses a ne%#spaper strike; amd/ secondly; a time-series study by Yeaicey^' 
which looks at the effect of advertising o^ d^Tni^nd over time. ^iTHe latter 
fbund that: \ ' ' - \ . 

. - ■ ' • i 

The application of selling effort jsukl product '^qtiality as 
I, ' represented by auiyertising^ppears to have raised the 

level of consuxi^tlon.25 - / ^ 

Evldehce from the newspaper strike demonstrated a decline in consumption 
during the strike and a restunptlon of former consumption patterns after 
it had terminated. There are ^enormous conceptual aacf^empiricail problems 
associated with both these kinds of studies, but, as Simon points oiit, all 
the major difficulties tend to obscure the effecr of advertising and/ 
therefore, if anything, the results underestimate^ its ef fee*. 

' . ^ ■ . (. 

Taylor and Weiserb^ also conducted an- empirical' test of the effect 
•of advertisixjg on aggregate consvni5)tion, and their results. correspond 
to the rest of the evidence. They ^uggest a strong positive in?>act of 
advertising upon consumption. With consumption as the dependent variably, 
they found that "a one dollar per capita increaise in advertising expend!-' 
tures is estimated to lead to an increase in per capita consumptioni of 
about $4.5J5 in the short run, and $7.85 in the long run." The short rxin 
effect of a dollcu: increase in advertising on savings was found to reduce 
savings by about $4.10.26 * 




* a dearth 

ti^ biaa towards mtminl 
X insp^aiiied ^sbid self reiofcnrcixig: 



•increaslngXy created hr tbB 
satisfied. Xhis maqr operit^ patfsi^^ 
cteutoptioQ , tbe counterput of ^^iu^^b^u^c^^^ 
act by suggestion or enola^dMi iaof^aS^^ 
ducers may procted actively to i<^real^^ . 
vertising or ^salctsnianship, Want^thea a}iii tbj^^ 
on ou^ut. 



partly because advertising flvparently aXisiinr jE»r^^ and poo?^^ ^ 

vides unbalane^d infoxmatioa, indicators of grow^ axi^ p^^ 
no longer indicators of %felfare levels^. Jhi «aita»i«i^^^^^^c^ 

i ^ In techniced. tezins it can no longer be asstsMMi t^t «^ 

is grea^r at an all round hi^dief level of prbdvi^^ than 
'at a lower one^ -. . . The hi^r level of prodiaustion has 
merely a higher level of want creation necessitating a 
higher level of want' satisfaction. 27 \ v_ 

/ . •. ' - . ^ _ , ; , \ - ' ^ ■ _ ■ 

Scitovsky ^Ji.his book^ The Joylerfs Economy # provides us with, 

. general explanations of these phencoiaxia. He points prima3?iXy to industry 
nibeds of "mass consumption" to facilitate "mass ;producti<m*^ and to the • 
indiyiduatl's need for comfort and stimulation ill the o£ his 

wants. Goods are created and marketed Adiich c^i bofrh ^^^^^ produced 
and can appeal to indJ^vidual needs. Automobiles are a priM e^^ of 
mass produced goods with mass produced "appeal. " The afepeal comes in 
the form of y^tyle. changes each year. While some purcAaserfif waaoit tJie model 
cl^uxges other^ do not. the cost of model changes/ cedculated to^ 1/4 
of the cost^of ceurs^in the period from 1949 to '1962 is borne both by thdse 
who want them and those who do not one oi^h^ dra%rbacks of econOTiies of 
scale. The combinatio|i of novelty with uti:d||y iiaposes a cdstr IU.1 

u package deed.s^ aure suspect and virtually all consumer gocds^ are of this^ 
nature. 28 ♦ * ^ r ^ v 
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Goosia^tioii hada^been "sold" tDO people by breakin? doim baiririers 
- of iodividimX babits. The notion of the individual £tB the object of - 
cdtttisiaal harsb social scrutiny underscores the argosent of Bsicdt of 
the ad texts bf the daoi^. i^ppeals to social insecurity and fear are 
Mde «ith th^prpviso^^^^ it is possible to an^?^?^ 
tteOQi^ the Kudcet^lj^M. The social pressure' involved is priaarily 
^^^^^^^^i^^Bve^ n^^ upon tb^ :st^1^ nie^s^ , 

of striv^og for excellence, %rtiich ciould itself provide status 
' .Jsatisfaction, strive for status in a general token sucb as incone* _ 
Ibis increases one person's status at the expense of another and pr^ 
^ simts no liadt for people^s denand^for status. Mon^ inooae has^ ^ 
^^s&tOSb^ a fln2Lsure^ . because knc^l^lge of ,it ijg seldoBi in tt^ public 
doaain. - Tb enjoy a high ixicoiae a nd este en^ It* is o^ss^^jr jtoTpet J 
ocSsers^lmair by cb nstqa ing conspioiously r 

What Thorstein V^len had tbeorised as the omflplcucms 
consumption habits of the leisure class were now ^ropa- 
g&ted as a democratic ideal vrithin mass advertising. In 
order to sell th6 coimnodity culture, it was necessary to 
present people with a vision b£. that culture -frooi iriiicb the 
class basis of dissatisfaction Had bee& r^iioved.29 

• - • , '* ■ ' \ 

• 2. Misallocation of Resources Befa^een Wbrk and Leisure > ^ 



Ttere are' a. number of forces, advertisin^j^roduct differj^tiatiion, 
^4 other marlcafcing ^Techniques, that work toigether to increa^se total 
consumption. The Evidence is not entire ly^^clear^ but the* preponderance 
of evidence indicates that those efforts db work emd that consequently 
the society consumes inore than it would in the absence of these forces. 

As previously mentioned, one consequence of the stimulus of jaggre- 
gate consun5>tion is to affect tl\e trade-off between work and leisure. 

a. The yalue of leisiire \ 

There is a tendency to underestimate or even to ignorerthe is^rtance 
o£ leisure in the economy. .Perhaps because of -the great concern with 
esapJAyiaeni and production, the idea that the ultimate purpose of economic 
lp.^«rt5<avity in a free society is to increase 'some combination of consumption 
^and leisure foif the people of the society is often overlooked. 

Yet, leisure time is the time for self-fulfillment, intellectual, 
cultural, spiritual development, and fun. Incursion into leis^^e time 
• is therefore accon5)lished at real cost to consumers. 

There are no precisejcalculations of the value of leisure in the 
economy — some writers Htftve attempted gene ral; estimates but they 4re. 
"^substantially different from dfte another. The value of leisure is esti- 
mated by Scitovsky to be a multiple of national income, ustially 2 .or 3 . 
times more, excluding from the calculations the possible value of the 
satisfactions/dissatisfactions obtained from wop^ These estimates have 
been made by multiplying the total hours ol leisure by the valufe of one 
|iour of work forgone for its seUce. . " 
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• ^ «pf rtte IMS *~^T^^ ^^i^rtF 

it has stipalatsd ths ^ " ^ " 

tte jAJJ^^ of piBQpiB to work. (Tfits^iMiir 



MUQT otber 



: rtm situati on is nozs, ooi^ Naxtei^agf lia^ 

.^'^tioQ-drisknted; use pf\-iKm-ifO£jc: 'tine, " riinjlfiij hrotf 



tbs: 



to touriSM.* Tbos, it sinaltanaoasly 
.hsBCSy noitk (to be abla to afford tte sbcoutrmMita^^^^^ 
of laisursX and it inc r eases tbe daaiand for luiiMosc^ t^ 
tbe- adult, toys • In addition it changes tl^ xi^tbnre of leiJ^^ 



Whether these consequences are in ■iwie uliiiilinii leuMjiiei isniinij \ \\it 
ir wellrbeiiig is a natter of vUues* XdAder pxp^^ 
view of %rtiat might have been. ** ' *!^- ^ 

Peb|>lA i#ould gradually be freed f rcfm toil ailfl starvation 
in order to devote tBemselvM. to cultivati^ ?pf the ^b^^ 
' - . and spirit in accordance wit^ the idjsals of classical - 

antiquity. What we now mean by consuiqption woxUxl Ififlce 
very little time. The economic target' would be met as >soon 
^ as we had reached a material level permitting unintern^ted 

philosophical exercises . • • • This picture has been ' ^ l 
* belled by events « As econcnic development has continued, 
attractive alternative ways of using time have emerged* ' 
" Meditation has^beto driVcm off *^t^^ 



{t is possible to go one step further, more or less following 
Bartlett's analysis of the role of subsidized Information (Chapter i) • 
TO the extent that advertising has Imposed producer values On consumers 
it would.only.be coincidental if their choices of allocation between 
leisur0 and work (inconie) were responsive to consumers' own basic pref- 
erences. * 
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3; Constim&tlon of Market Goods as ^Opposed to Non-*Market Goods 

Within th^ category of consvimption. we cem* separate *the consumption < 
of mrket from non-meurket goods. Similarly we c£ui differentiate between 
leisure spent consuming market goods and leisure spent constjaoing npn- 
market goods or services. Non-market good^ and services ^e those. gpQds 
and services which do not go through th^^miarket but that are given aitd 
received freeJlyr their reciprocity and equitable or acceptatfjle^.distri- ' 
bution being assured by custom, tradition, social pressure, family disbl-^' 
.pline Qr leu^:, ^ : ^ ' ^ / 

: : - ■■ • ' '. ■ " ' ■:. , ■ , , , ' ; ■ ■' ■ ' • , . ' v. ^ ' \. ■• 

Private non-market goods,^and services xah'ge^ all^.the way ^ , 

from food produced apd cbnsumed on the apoh by f eu^ hpuse-^ 
holds to that advice wl^ch pore^ 
• which i^ gbes through ^ |^ * 

tim budgets demonstrate that the average vwekly hburaf^^^^^ 6 house- , 
i work> volw woi?]^ and free help, wheh computed by usin^ tite^ w^ 
rate titot the person doi^ job normally receives/ oir^ 

market wag6 for the act^ity^ adds\aimost one-half to the faiiiiiy "s money . 
incope or 2d>out two-thiClds to their\jcpenditures on goods a^d services!; 
The estimates calculated by ^rdhaus and Tobin for national totals are, 
even, higher, $295.4 billion in 1965 or about 65 per cent of that year's 
nationai income. 32 Furthermore, Scitovsky believes that the true value 
of non-raarkelT goods and services are even higher when non-market satis- 
factions cire taken into account. ^ 

f Nevertheless, whereas some categories of non-market goods are 
still inqportant,. most non-market goods have decreased jji use, espiscially. 
private non-market goods and se^ices^'su^h as food, produced and coiis*umed 
oh the spot, advice given by families, homemade products, free entertaining. 

Time budget (ferta^on the way the average wage or salcury earning man . 
uses his time shows tMit between 1934 and 1966 he drastically reduced the 
time he spent at meeU.s, walking for pleasure, * at the movies, listening to\ \ 
the radio, playing"%ards , watching sports events; reading books and pur- 
poseful travelling. Of the time saved, half went into watching television, 
the>other half being divided between more time spent on shopping, visit- 
ing and doing housewoi;rk. SChqse shifts represent iiloceasing proportions 
of time spent'^'oi^axiarket (shopping and to,.som^ extent •fe^leji^sion) oriented 
ao tiVlfies, 'indr propbrtions; on '^residual" activitXes such a s tnbse 

jactivities that do not need ptior organizing and decreasing proportions ^ 
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of time spent on non-market goods .and activities - (wirn ^Sje" except ion oF 
writing friends and housework) .-^-^ . 

; "This trend toweurds consumpti/^n of market goods and searvices has 
occurred in conjunction with other \:hanges in our(;;^society notably 
increased specialization, increased mobility and a shift from ah extended 
to a nuoife^r family. / 

Specialization, in particular, has decreased the value of non-market\ 
goods vis-a-vis market goods which has concurrently led to an increasing ' 



. * 



§iitgmi^^ lif advertising as.a'sov^ce of Hnowledgisi £uid information^ 
':Telat4n)gf,^t0^i^ services. Advertising is also likely 

t0 have played d : a^ in t^s process # creating and then 

i^iiiforcing the preferen of the public for narket: goods auui a©,rvices,^"^^ : 
Increasing thei^r relative Mesirability" euid ' ••value . 

While there i9 no quant4tive evidence on the effect of advertising ^^^^ V " 
in this ^ea# the' available theory suggests that it is likely to intro- . 
duce serious distortions into consumer actions and that thos^ act^gnsf^^^^^^^ ^^^^ . y 
are advdrsfe to the consumer's xiltimate self-^intdrest.^ Bar^lett has ^ 
shpim that any decidibn nuUcer is likel^^ to makes choicer contrary to ^1^^ 
om interests if, hV is faced with fayt^rabl^ informaticui 
of the choice and ' ho information on the other . Advertising <3tf market ^ • 
gpode w^^ of equivalent •subsidisation of iiifoics^ . : ;^ | 

fivdrlii^le to (or neutrad and objective .at^ut)' non-market gbpdUii'^d^ ''^ -/r^yfr^vl^^^^ 
..«iiact:j.y: ■■tbat. . " \ f-;/ 




' private XjQods -.^r' , 



The reed location of resource's between cbnaumption wdisavi^ 



between market and- non-market goods amd; between viprk and freia* time 
i„i ^ --itiiim^ for the :allocatibh of resources* between public private 



^ Th^j increased tendency 1:6 consume rather than save and to cbnsunEie 

V market rather than non-^market goods aggravates the cpn^titipn betWlsen , 

the public and the. private sedtor f or individual and^aggregat 
/ It private gooi^s sure valued more ^Aian public g 

' policy representatives will r^ailbc^ijie resources towards the prbd!^^ 
^: , of more private, goods'. In this c^tee , taxing privatev individual income V 
and private corporate income for use in the piiblic sebtor will be ^m 
The revealed preference for the consumption ''Of market goNpds, demonstrated I; 
in the previous" jsection, indicated 'girowth towards private consunqption \ 
goods rather than towards public consumption goods such as parks and ' . 
J : ; relcreational facilities. Providing leisure facilities through th^ 

jprivate market, however, is often mbre expensive. Ecjuipment cannot be, 
shared, iid facilities are often ^underutilized. If the costs of these 
facilities were shared, on thfe ol^er hand, the cost tbthe individual would 

tend to be much smaller, and more people would be , able €o benefit fi;om 

■ -J ■ 

them. . ' ■ ■ ' . ■ \ . 

• ■ . . • ■■" V .. ■ ■ • ' * ^ ■ . ' _ ■ , . •. • . . 

The neglect of the ptlLlic as opposed to the private sector has beieh 
- N» - widiely proclaimed, by Galbraith in^psurticular: 

the years following World War il the papers of euiy 
mkj or* city — those of New York were an excellent exan5>le — , 
told daily of %he shortages *and shortcomings "in the ele- 
mentciry municipal and metropolitan services. The ^schools 
were old and overcrowded. The parks and playgrounds were 
-fiithy and the sanitation staff were uhderequipped <and in 
need of men. / .■ - 
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Th^eiie probl&ns clt^d by-Galbralth were liot new ones, bt^t old ' 
ones which had bee^^ neglected, cities have long swept their streets, « 
educated people and kept order. Furthermore, the growth of public 
poverty went Hand in hand with the growth of private wealth; 

• The Grocpr'^a^^nal Product was rising. So were retail \. 
salei^;/So was personal icanae. Labf^r productivity had 
«LIso aavanced. The automobiles that could not be parked 
• were being produced at ah expanding rate. 34 

' ' Hhiie. the private secto its ^iinbeilances reasonably well , . 

by the price system, this does not work for' the allocation batweeoi public 
and E»rlvate goods.' Some public goods eire more closely connect;cKl to^^ l^ 

notably hi^ways, -and nbire 
suj^ly of maz^et goods. Fdr th^ 
-Ji^jai^^ .^ailrv'iceis are,; nisglected , ' -the. ^ rich ' pay :f6r^ , tli^iU 
fi^M^^ of • notorJ^^ poor -quality.' ■ -.^ w^;;^^^ , 

/^^ ^ further argu^ that decisions the con 

inunity> makes concerning the allocation between pui^llc eind pri-v^ 
do hot necessaurily reflect an optiakum allocation in terms of economic 
welfare because there is no real choice involved: 

/ Subject to the imperfections and uhcertalntiips pteple decide 
how much of theij: private 'income and goods they wi^ sur^^^^^ 
render in order to have public services oif whicdi tA^ 
in greater need . . Butygiveh the depend^ce effect ~ 
given that consumer wants" eure created by the process by 
which they are satisfied — - ,the consumer niedces no such^ 
phoice. He is si^ject to the forces of advertising and ■ \ 
, emulation by which production creates its own demand. Adver- 
^ tising operates exclusively and emulation mainly, on behalf 
. * of privately produced goods and seirvices.^S 

2. Implications for the Future 

Many business leaders are pessimistic eJsout the economy's ability 
to^ generate sufficient savings to^^iaeet fut^ They 
frecjuently perceive demsmds for envirtMimental » health and safety pro- 
tection as imposing inordinate Remands on the economy for future capi- 
tal, the avcd^lability of capital for expansion of the private sector 
is similcurly lxq>eriled by amy, increases in the demand for jpublic 
capiiial or o£6er expenditxares. 

Adv9;eti3ing plays a dual role in any impending capital shortage 
iand Jdiere is considerable controversy over whether any genuine threat 
of a capital shortage exists) . First, by stimulating consumption and 
encouf aging the substitution ormcurket for non-mrket goods, it contri- 
jDutes to/the demcuid for private capital. Second, at the same time it 
tends to reduce savings, it tends to reduce the supply of capital. Third, 
by stimulating demand 'for private rather than public goods it Increases 
the demand fo^ capital in the private sector and reduces that for capital 



in the piiblic seqtor. ThuiiBy in general it contribi^tes to the likeli- 
hood of any capital shortage and to a disliribution of available capital 
to the private and away from the public sectot. 

It is necessary td uJntderstand kinds of choices can^be made 

in this aucea and that our bias tow^d? private consumption goods ^ - 
" encouraged by advertising and other anps 'of mass production, is not 
inevitable, i^)ur choice is not a zero smin chpice but it does involve >r 
questions of priorities/ the understanding of which we have to grasp 
in order tp;make edup&ted choices for the future.- 
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III. ADVERTISING'S IHPACTS ON CONSUMER AND CULTUBAL VALUES 
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A* Introduction 

:^ 

Having deve£bped in the first two chapters o£ this report major 
issues of 'infonnation use in consximer decision inafcingr aiid^^^^ 
ence of ^vertising on various patterns oi xwi/oicx^ 

ixi^^^ Individual and national ~ ■ in. :iAls ^ 

; •scfilvijK^ advertising ,on American ' cnp^^ -!^^;^!ezt§:^ 

f^tp 'bjiv!^^ a- ,f§^'^,crfv.t^ ' 

-cii^^ ha^ :l>eeh qf 'maj 

^ubllc^ 

aisled at various segments oi thb public iLlii^ •••;/ ■ ■■ 

chilcbc^ will be^ given special treatment) , a^r^ - 
mining the quality of the convnercial media, advertising's li^ on 
political processes and citizen life-style (focusing 
new jphenomenor of non**commercial corporakte. jBulvocacy a^ 
finely r general coimnents &n advertising's intact on sqcIaI ch|i^ 
aspiration, especially 'on minority segment^ of the U.S; populk€lon« 

B. Effects of Advertising on Individugg Life-Style and 'Mass Culttare 

, 1. Advertising amd Social Change 

Americans have been largely aw£tre of the acceleration of change in 
this century , emd, P^^H^ta^ because initially much of the change (since the 
de^rftssion and y^^ml^r pareULleled the rise in national and personal 
income, few of tMrowardly mobile questioned the nature of changes in 
their consuiitln#€fe socib-cultural patterns. Not until thia extreme dis- 
rt^tions axid avareness of the 1960/ s and the publication of such litera- 
ture as Toffler's best seller Future sHock (1970) and some of the works 
of Pfuniel iBelll did many Americans realize that the •^American" dreaim images 
(of the late 401s through 60 's) as reflected in the media hid another 
reeaity of pcTverty^ technocratic and bureaucratic abuse, envir9nmental , 
wastage and urban decay; that speed, of change had its dangers and that 
the facade'.of Pragmatism and technical efficiency, concealed hedonia|, 
moral ambivalence , £md conflict. Only following social upheaval was there 
popular questioning of the impact of the media and commercialissi on Americans 
thenuselves J^S^^iiheix" children and laneasiness toward affluence and consunip* 
tion as fueled fiy "demand management" and advertising 

in Chaj^liir I, Galbraith's concept of "demand management" was intro- * 
duced. It^is his thesis that due to large-scale industry, it is neces- 
sary for policy to maintain production, consiomption cind employment at^ high 
levels, and that advertising is used by business to influence consumers 



and to olrctaiinrtnt consuoar sovereignty. Virtually ^1 advertising 
litdlrature 1?lali08 that aflvertlslng has been a "progressive" force 
irtiich has spurred industrial production through encouraging consuio^ 
ti^* Advertising executives justify their huge advertising es^ndi- 
tuires as, a necessary industrial expense which has contributed to the ^ 
rapidly rising level of disiposable income enjoyed b/i^i^ 
throughout the post-war period. Without advertislng^ they^ claim, 
the iUB^rican poptilatlon would not be affluent and would nob be aple 
to enjoy the oiyriad of products and services they do. However, the . 
quedtloh remains %diether the industrial regyd reron t of advertising 
is compatible with our social and ciatural ideals and whether the 
values inqplioit in advertising have in any* way he Ipied us to live with 

2, ifiivertisinq's Impacts , on National Gharactw 



;.. ■ ■) ••m;her \,aiR^ "iJhe .Cultural' *^ 
imxidil^ ; Jones . notei ; tOu* • th»; 

^aq^sed \ to . about - 46 , 000 -cponierdials- .. a^;yai|r^?^ \^ 

^ecrelu^^ . of Health, TS^itiati and; 'Welfisu^^l^^ 

being over hi^ productive life span %raitqhes teltevlsi^ 

alone for more hours than he ever spends in school; and that the average 

pre-school-age child ief e^stimated to have absorb^ more hoiirs of unstruc* 

tured TV Iziput .than the hours an average student at 4 li4>0rAl a^ 

lege spends for four full years , in the classroom. In quealtloning what 

the advexrtlslng and broadcasting industries ue doing with t^se hours, 

and how this viewing is affecting our national, character, she ktteqpts 

to clarify the cultural spillover which 'American advertising has on 

three aureas : ' , . . 

^ fl^aerioan value systems^ / 

" ■ ' ^ ' 

® American life-styles ^ 

•* ■. . . ■ 

. « American ^attitudes toward society and the many diverse 
• . * individuals In the nation. 

In examining advertising's impact on value, syst^is^, she .finds that the 
non-eommerclal message which comes through aui advertisement, the con- 
scious appeal, is essentially inateriaiistlc. She flAds central to the 
message of the TV conmercisa the premise that it is the ' acqulsltloh of 
lOhgs which will satisfy basic and inner needs and aspirations, and 
it the major problems confronting ai^ individual can be instantly 
eliminated through the purchase and use of some product. Bxteinially 
^^acjAred soliftlons are made the prescription for life's yearnings and 
hardships, and no recognition is given to the individual's essential 
responsibility to develop his own capacity to deal with life's problems, 
without seeking -an end or consolation in some material solutlbn. , 

This argxmient is strongly voiced by Illich in his Toward a History 
of Needs 3 In which he discusses how people within advanced societies 
become overly dependent upon the consumption of expensive, services in 
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trying to satisfy desires and 'weuits. He ali^o argues that through 
confusing basic needs with less basic wants, the former axe increas- 
ingly unsatisfied. He sees such advertising as that by the pharma- 
ceutical industries as lifting personal* physical and mental health 
care away from the individual^ and small group and entrusting it- to 
corporate and medical elites. . Self-ceu:e of many vcurieties is lost 
213 ^'One is u^ged to seek to remedy every need or wemt through a product 
or through the services of an "expert." 

There is, of course, a wide divergence of opinion on the issue of 
advertising's influencing materialistic values in American culture. 
According to the American Association of Advertising Agencies, 85% 
of the sociologists surveyed felt advertising promoted values, that are 
too materialistic, compared to 67% of the religious leaders, 42% of 
the economii^ts, ind only 6% of the business leaders. 4 . * ^ 

Jones* finding on advertising's impact 'on individuAl liSar , 
style is that it is the premise of th^se ads that we are highly exter- % 
nally motivated, wanting to act and be like our neighbors or to emulate 
popular, successful individuals. Personal success , is seen as being 
externally contrived through the possession of products, status, eOld 
glamour widely and populcurly recognized, amd not the product of yeairs of 
study or training. Because these cpialities are more easily euid quickly 
gauned the higer an individual's level of disposable income, personal 
and social deve^lopment is sought through accruing and consuming ever 
greater levels^ of disposable income. An individual's life-style is 
thus split into two aspects , work and leisure , and the enjoyment of the 
former is to be downplayed as long as it provides a level of disposable 
income allowing an individual to feel personally and socially "with'it"^ 
when it comes to consumption of foods, clothing, and recreation. 

The image of a fully individuated) conq?lex' humaui striving for 
self-expression, intimacy and social service., an image present in most 
world literature, is completely absent from the thousauids of hours of 
TV commercials, euid most program content. Instead; we are presented with 
a sirigle/ overly simplistic, and distortecl answer to the needs and hooes 
of individuals. Accordina to humanistic osvcholoaist Abraham ;4as low. 5 
an individual, having satisfied his basic needs fo^ food, shelter,^ 
sexual fulfillment and economic security, next strives for social and 
psychologicair security through intimacy aind sociality, and finally 
highly individuated self-fulfillment through artistic expressig|, scien- 
tific ifisight^ or religious sensitivity. Advertising and iff Mager;^ is 
necessarily confined to cqmmercial fulfillment of the lowest needs; it 
cannot deal with higher levels. of man'^' "hierarchy of needs." Advertis- 
ing thus dampens an individual's stri^jSng for his own life-style and 
undermines the remge of action, expr^fssion, and thought which economic 
af f luence v'should have endowed mciny of the individuals in the nation. 

As to advertising's impact on individuals' attitudes toward •> 
society and the many diverse individuals comprising this nation, Jones 
notes that the television commercial* presents only a very special and 



liaitad vlev of American society. This Issue will be returned to 
In the final section of, this chapter. 




3, Consumer "Education*' by Industry • 

^ In a more critical view of advertising's ln«>act on social and 
culttaral values, Stuart Ewen, In his social history. Captains of 
Consciousness; Advertising and the Soclfa Roots of Consumer Culture , ^ 
traces the evolution of the American laborer Into American consumer, 
and examines advert^^sln^'s use by Industrial management lii ''educating** 
the masses Into patterns of consun^tlon which serve industrial ^^^i^ 
According to. Ewen, laborers Just emerging from a world b^^^ l^ 
seven days a week and o|ften very Ipw-quaUty living cdii4i^4^ 
bi tau^jJrt through a^^ lian andr tvasttmr^ 

;..:ifhJ^---they ■ wer«: -themselves producing. Whptt>n*^>'diipi^^ 

•b£: iuqh tift^^ 'in i|a*rldin^^^ 

•rate-.of " prcau^ Increased,. ; peopled had^toill^^ 

uously qpnsume, " something that earlier, accordiiig^^ t^ 
a practice of only the rich. . 

' Still later they had to be encoiuraged tp be wasiteful, to use and 
discard products more often, so as to buy new products more often. 
Product durability was reduced, in order to kfeep produdtlon ahd^ p 
in certain industries at high levels. According^ to EWen, at every step 
of our accumulating affluence we had to be enticed to act in new social 
manners so as to sustain the affluence, and advertising, at first "seen 
as "leducating" or "civilizing'' function, necessarily became, in the 
new world of. leisure time and hlghe? income, a controlling Ideology of 
incr^aising technical sophistication exhorting people to cpnsimie market 
produqts «uid services and, thereby, presumably to enjoy th^ir lives. 
If th&y did not seek satl^^ction axKl" fulfillment through consiinptlon 
of industrial products and services, the economic ilinderplnning of their ^ 
affluence would be threatened. According to mauiy recent comoentators, 

iliuch as Galbtalth, .Scitbvsky # and Hirsch/ by havingVentered a "consumer 
dultxare" in which consumption of industrial product and services is 

"guided by advertising, we have lost touch with the 'fiher meanings of 
work, time, and enjoyment. The leisure time whlcK is a potential divi- 
dend of) industrialization and efficiency is often reinvested in work in 
order to gad-n further discretionary Inc&iDae for market consumption. One 

,1s aaso encpuraged to seek satisfaction lii market goods and services, , 
rather than in nonr*iaarket goods and servlcea, such «ts handicrafts < com* 
munity organiiaing, and sharing^. (These personal allocations were ^ . - 

discussed in Chapter II above. 

' . * ■ ■ -•^ 

> ■ ■ . ■ 

C. Unevenness of Direct Impact of Advertising: Segmentation ancl^ 

Saturation ^ i ' 

1. Audience Segmentation and Saturation 

f _ ■ 

. . Advertlsinq literature introduces the marketing concept of "segmen- 
tation" whereby, rather than expending large resources trying to re^ch a 



heterogeneous market, the attempt is ; made to correlate advertising 
messages' with population sectors sharing similar characteristics euid 
consun5)tion patterns. Such "segmentation" is a major focus of marketing 
research, a field which gained a j^cientiflc rigor in the 1960's and 
which now enjoys huge cor|>orate and academic support. 8 Such research 
attempts to auialyze personality to discover how to hold its attention 
for even a fraction of a second, while a persuasive element is prta^. 
^nted (or technically planted on a subconscious level aB in the case 
of "psychographics") . In "Media Approache;3 to Segmentation," Bruno r 
Hustad, aixd Pessemler state plainly; 

This paper examines an approach %o marketing and media 
plemnlng that classifies consumers Into segments meemlng- 
ful to the firms' overall communication strategy . •> . . 
In peurtlcular, media, analysts 'are interested In the^ quail- ,^ j 
ties of each audience . th&t reflect its relative potential 
for being Influenced by selected offensive or defensive , 
market cqjmminldatlons the "extent to which certain mes- 
sages will be accepted, transmitted ^ and acted upon. ^ 

Given th& jfe levant audience measurements, the medium is chosen which 
most efficiently impacts a given sub-population, the message unit is 
scientifically constructed, 2uid the adequate level of expbsxire or ' 
satxiration is Ccd.culated. - 

r ' . ■• ■ 

It has b'een fbund in marketing research that only through repe- 
tition Ccui em advertiser achieve! the "advertising recall" necessary 
for successful impact. iO Whereas Krugmemii believes that three message ^ 
exposxires is adec^ate to break through the "system of discounts"12 
which filters out the vast majority of commercial information to which 
one is exposed, others belieV^e that only through, high levels of satiira- 
tion can product recall at the time of product search be assured. 
Twedt feels that it is only wi|h 15 e^cposxires that the jsonsumer con- 
sciously considers that he or she might .possibly buy the product or 
service some day.i^ Because of this high number of exposures neces- 
sary to assure consumer awsureness of a product and the high number of 
products being market/d at on6 time, it is no wonder that commercial 
media take, the forms they do (as will be discussed), or that adver:tisers 
havevjresorted to "noise" and sexuality in order to vie for selective 
attention. Greenberg and Suttoni's cU?^icle on "Television Commercial 
Weaorout" offers Hypotheses on how commercial unit saturation CcUi be' most 
'efficiently achieved prior tb diminishing retxirns to exposure. . ' 
■ * • ' 

2. Social 'AbuseV Advertising .Directed at Adp-lescents arid ^ 
' Children" ~^ ^ , , 

Segmentation and Saturation have been apparently frequently cQjused. 
^ Several writers have observed that the two population segtaents least able 
to deal with persuasive advertising are children, who lack intellectual 
categories to disc9unt various levels of untruth 2uid persuasion , and 
adolescents (through young adulthood), 'whose bodies and psychic worlds 
are undergoing .radical reorier>tat?^on. TKe^raJafrer groups, as several 



welters have notedr^^/Mave been particularly vulnerable to segxiien-^ 
. tatlon, behavioral lyjisearch/ and sxibtle persuasion. Seeking smooth 
psychic transition ^KC>m chlldhodd to adulthood, Aooerlca's affluent 

• teexia^ers anxious WspexuT^vel^t: a try to cdnpensate for the 

lack of adequat,e ».tual amd symbolism In our society . Maurketers know 
much of this anxl6|ty and sexual frustration will find sublimation 
through consUtaptlpn of products and oral gratification. To them, 

y adolescence is a propitious time to Introduce young people* to arrays 
of adult products from cosmetics to liquor to motorcycles which 
they have Aot yet learned to "enjoy,** or make use of for such purposiis 



as status enhancement. Often promotion through free p]k)ducts acc^nipanies 
- such /advertising.^ (Blackwe^ report on how a cos- 

'ns^ic firm uses interviewing and f ree pra|hict saiiqplei#fc6 encourage disr 
/Qussioh o^ female betuty among youiig ^acmn^) Jnimr^aia Vit^ 
'/ ShbolM^ by the overt sexuality of advertising in the fitihJ^ 9^ 
^ by countless adolei9iMt si^M^^^M 

HintS;,.: according to^.Keyri-^^p^^ 
If'pti^^ -of ':; subliminal' seauction are ^heavlj^^^ 
■ ^Ok^^ and yomg''9^dv^^ 

: tti«i pxtKi^ w:ill be lik^Oy w 

. adult llye^.i8 At' stakiB to marketers au:e million^ o^doll^lunB ixi revenue »^ 
At stake to youth Is stimulated sexuality a^ excesai^i^^nsblous 
of bodily beauty. ^ ^ .' . : . . \. ' | . 

The other population segment singled otxt for hMvy adverit^^ing 
expenditure are children under the age of twelve, a groap irtilcb hiiui lt«<* 
self b^ careful ly ana lyzed |^ lai|M(|^ Into wloo^ sub- 

segments: It ha«9H^tl«B S aimed at this seg- 

menf^ls^eoo mllllfflftT^ The i^act of adveiMs^ii&g oh;;^ segment hiaifl 
been receiving special attention, because the majority of this 
sing is through television, ^rtxose long-term effects on lecuno^ and 
personality development are little understood. Prelimlxxaxy findings 
are just now being compiled. 

The Federal Trade Conmission's greatest concern Is that advertis- 
ing impairs th^ nutrition arid dental hygiene of children because chil- 
dren 's television viewing (^»^hich is often higher than the national 
average of 4.fe hodl^s a day) is highly satufatedTwith advertisements for 
foods with high sugar content, especially ' Sugar coated cereai; confec- 
tions and soft drinks. It will be recalled from Chapter II that adver- ^ 
•tislng of food and food products. (primarijLy processed foods) accoiHits- 
! for 25% of totkl television advertlsihg. This category in 1^6 became 
the, first billion dollar categ6py (television expendittires reaching 
$1 , 002 , 535 , 300) . 20 More recent data, f ran the Television Bureau of 
Advertising revealed that last year 's- televfslon advertising ext>endltures 
• on confections and soft drinks amounted to $487 million, with soft ^1 
drl^xks- involving $175 million, second only to passenger car advertising. 
$140 million was spent in 1976 for TV^advertlslng of cereals — 
largest amount in the food group and sixth behind passenger cars, , ^2 
soft drinks, hair products, games, toy^ ind 'hobby, crafts, arid pet food; ; 



The effects of cereal advertising on children's welfare 
beccune ^the center of major controversy early this year when the FTCi 
headed by Michael Pertschuk, opened public f^hearings on whether there 
should be am outright han on all ads direated'^ pairticulcu: segments _ 
of young viewers, or whether concxxrrent coiTDnercia}. messages support- ^ 
ing* good nutritional practices and weuming of dietary hazaurds of sugar 
should be , required. 23 xhe food advertisers, inclyUding General Foods < 
Corporation and General Mills Corporation which remk second and sixth 
in television advertising expenditure, and Kellogg Compauiy which rsuiks 
twenty-second, 24 aura reported to have begun a counter offensive to 
protect their advertising outlays by rebutting charges that Uieir pro- 
ducts are not nutritious and claiming that it should be parents rather 
than regulatory a^ncies who decide what advertising children view. 
The eurgument that p2u:ents 2u:q able to control their children's 4iet 
^equately by making purchase decisions* is refuted in a study by /a 
Harvard Business School reseeurcher which found that 88% Of mothers 
surveyed confessed that they yielded to a child's demands in buying 
cereal, and 40% yielded to their child ''^s demand? to b)ay c2Uidy.25 

^ ^In his excellent article entitled "Children's Advertising," Pear ce2 6 

analyzes in detail the expenditures the three major networks hav€f made 
for children's advertising and notes that Congressional, ,f'ederal Com*- ' 

munciations Commission, and public interest pressure (principally from 
Mtion for Children's Television) have, over the past ^f ive years,, forced 
the National ^Association of Broadcasters and the. three commercial net- 
workh to cut ^back on non-programming material (mostly commercials) in 
children' s television from 16 minutes per houT in 1973 to 9.5 lairiutes . 
per. hour o|i weekends and 12 minutes per hour during the *week (weekend 
advertising being reduced by over 40 %f and weekday advertising 
by 25%). .Whereas broadcasters opposed these reductions, claiming^ 
their revenues would fall dramatically and children's adveijtising would 
become unprofitable, Pearce shows that sellers made up for revenue \oss 
in their bidding for remaining available time. Bearce does feel that, 
the economic and policy implications of an outright bah on certain 
advertising cduld be severe and might cause broadcasters to start cutting 
back on children's progr^raning , filling it with economically less expen^ 
sive progrcunming such as reruns cuid old movies. ^ 

Pret^liiinary research findings on childreii's television advertising 
viewing in a National Science Foundation sponsored study show that 
•television advertising does influence children "and"~is *'at least: moderattfly 
successful in creating positive attitudes toward, and the desire for, 
products advertised," . It calls for further research and policy analysis *\ 
'into: 

» 't 
® Progr2un-c9mmercial separation 

.. * r. 

Advertising. format and audio/visual techniques 
. ® Use of premiums 
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• ^vertising, volume and repetition ' ' 

Food advertising and consumer socialization 

Advertising and parent/child relations .27 . ' ' 

. ■ . ■ ■ - ' ' •. 

E>. Advertising's Impact on Blroadcast Content and Form ^ 

' * . .■.■•■■■> ^ . * ' ■ 

1, Public Subsidy and Private Purpose - 

In lhis article "Television and Stater The Pubaic's Own Money le > , 
Used to Sell Public Audiences to the Highest Bidder,^ George V, Gerbnefcr^e " 
Dean of the Annenberg School 0£ coinnunlcation^lMiversity of P|$hn«^lvan£a.ff ^^^^^^^^ ■ 
discusses how ooionmercial interests control the new, hifh-tichiwi 
"medrtk — especially radio and television. "H* descriUpj 
tising^suppbrted media, through centraliasaldbhk^ 
^••Inform^UoA^^ ^ <UsseiidiMt6lQil^^^^^^^^ 

.According- to GerbAer, ' ' ■ ■ jt -V^^^^^^^ 

•■ ; f \' '. ■■' ■ 'v..Vl;^ 

For mbst of human. Existence,. :pift)fic ;st^^ 

handicraft process, conducted^ face face a t 
by a priestly or noble hieraurohy, payment for j.t ^ • >5 

extracted in the form of a tribute or tithe and justi'- 
fied in terms of cosmic order. Tradition, memairizatijon^ 
incantation, and authoritative interpretation bf sc^^ 
ruled the daj^j^ . . The industrial ad(^.^lietroii^^^ 
/lutions changed all that • • • • The old hierarjchy gave - 
: ;way to the new corporate owners and governore of 
society. Their power rests largely in their freedom to 
manage the ' industrialized process of story telling and to 
build mass markets for mass production through the mass 
distribution of sj^nbols and adveirtising messages • • • • 
[Thus] advertisers replaced nobility, church and state as 
V the patron^ of the most^^pular ^ the arts, particularly 

radio and television, 

> • • • . ■-. 

According to Gerbner , the First Amendment to the Constitution has been j 
XLsed to j^rotect the three major broadcasting networks — yhich he calls 
"private goverhriients" — mot only from goverxuaental interference, but 
also from public pontrol of programming which would allow citizen* to . 
rid television of the ideological advertising which they pay for ini^ the, 
price of gopds and services. He quotes the high amo\mts networks charge, ; 
for a minu^ of prime-time advertisipg (which averages $100,000 per com- % 
mercial minute but rises to $250,000 during "specialv events") and >^eels , 
; that "[dlivided by audience size, these astronomical prices add up to 
, an attractive 'cost per thousand' viewers) catapared to more selective ~ 
and selectively used — forms of Aass coimminication and advertising" and 
that: ^ " ' * t 

Advertising supported media create the bulk of populau: 
culture. But their principal products'— the products 
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' r r ., • . ^ -.45 - ' . • ! . . 

- thay sell for profit— are not ciaturej they are 

^ . people, .called audiences and sold to advertisers for 

, - a. price. ■ ' ' .. • . , • 

fie sees the public's own iifoney (obtedLned in the^ '"non-market" pricing 
of goods) used to selJb-^iU^lic audiences to the highest bidder; to 
suppOSpt corporate ai^i, sales, and powers. This is, accordJLng to 
Gerbner, facilitated in three principea ways: 

r ' '• ■ , ■ . 

. , 1. » All broadcasting stations are licensed by the Federal 

Coomunicatlons Conmlssion to operate the airways In the 
^public interest qonvenience, and necessity ••according 
to the law. in fact, they operate as bueinessef to 
make a profit, but th^ enorniously prof itak^e^^^ l^^ 
to broadcast in tbm public doioaln is givi^ away free ,of 
■charge.- ' ,\ -^:-> ■ V ■. • 

2. The^vertislng svibsldy that supports and guides ^^t^^ 
ctlfll^ industry is extraorted through a levy on the 
* price of all advertised goods and sesvices. Sense call 
this private taxation without representation. The tax 
is hidden in the price of soap; I pay when I wasl\, 
not wjien I watch TV or read a magazine. . i 

3« Congress made advertising a tax^efductible busineW, , 
^ expense, subsidizes ,the postal rates of printed me;iia, 
and provides certain advantages for "failing'* news- 
papers. - . ^ 

He feels that without these direct contributions from the public trea- 
sury, "private" media would not be profiteODle, and probably could not 
exist at all. He looks favorably upon recent presj3ure to loosen the 
hbld of lairge corporations ai^ net;works on popular culture transmission 
in that maLrket mechanisms have not deliverd the quaaity and diversity 
of cultural services relevant to the many specific "sUb-^ultures" which 
make up a total community. Gerbner concludes that a broadening « and 
democratization of popular, cultxire production would have the additional 
advantages of "not sellingr the same fears, hopes and styles of life to 
practically all of the people, practically all of the time." It i^ 
relevant to point out that FTC chairman Michael Pertschuk, in a year-end 
statement, characterized 1977 as a "year of trauisition" in which the 
FTC auid the courts made continued efforts to clarify the relationship 
of First Amendment protection to Fpc's niauidate to prevent unfair or 
deceptive advertising. 29 

It was reported l4st fall, in an article entitled "Critical Mass . 
Not Yet in Sight for Paraxnoixnt • s Fourth Network >" that 

t>au:amount Television Distributors has pushed back the start 
date of its fo)arth network project, claiming that commercial 
time on the other thre^ isn't yet scarce enough to spin off 
full advertiser support forTvits weekly prime time service. 30 



.The l»v4i of networK television, programming is strictly controlled 
by *the needs of advertisers, and a whole new network would be started 
to carry old^'movies^ reruns, and low-cost programming — all to air ^ 
the abxindance of cooimercial messages deemed expedient for corporate 
pilrposes. Further, it will be recalled from the end of Chapter I 
that advertising as)6nsorship of the commercial media and corporate 
sponsorship of "public** media has in some cases constrained the- 
efforts of effective consumer research and education programs/ 

2. ^ Advertising's Ing>act on Television Style and Content 

In an excellent and highly controversial book on television's ' 
effects on perspnaiJ^fty and diilture, ex-advertising executive 
Jei^ry Mander discussers from; his own experience hbw advertising 
techniques have greatly^ affected the style and contei^: of b^ 
televige^ information and cownercial prpgranojynig.Sl \m^'^iM9^m 
that there is a radical dlf je[et^oe bfttweeki conmrcial mifl^^s^^^ ^ 
'try. to PfiBick exciteiMnt, persiias^ion and jptoduc^ 

extremely short time pe!riods, ibid slower more discursiv^ forms bic. Jfr 
cixmnunication. He develops the notibn of advertising: as A|&yperactlve 
information** 32 v^hich has radically changed the i contend ^pfic^^l^ 
reporting amd populair-culture coznnic|i^cation form^. ' isIKili ' 

■ ■ ■ • ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ y , - ^ ■ ■ '•'^^v'^^. •;. 

Because tl\e advertising which interrupts the progressld%^of n^^k 
reporting euid commercial; prograumiihg is constructed to be loud, vistuuly 
stimulating ^axid excitlxlg in order to catch the selective ^tteintion of the 
viewer, progzfanming must Imitaite.^this quaU-ity in order not to appear 
slow-moving auid bland, ^[^s *, according to Mahder, objective new9 report- 
ing has been suborned by attempts to create excit^nent and to highlight y 
'^peak'* instances <rf hupah drama. jrThe slow, analytic unfolding of com- 
plex events br ideas ,or feelings in Instances both of national news and 
Cultural pro^ranniing. Mahder traces this "^hyperactivity** to attention-* 
holding techniques fir3t developed by advertising, and known as **tech« 
nolo^ies ofilfixatiOiJi. **33 since advprtising itself ; is kno^ to cpntain an 
Informational/persuasive consent in which t^B viewer is probably not 
interested, the* advertiser must focus on technical ^vents, rather than 
content, to hold the viewer's attention while 'the product image is being 

implanted in the viewer^s mind. These technical events include cuts, 
edits, ^opms and the use of aids/ such as 'charts or cartoons « fftiereas 
it is *the adverti^ei: ' s craft to pack as toany of. these technical events 
ij(ito a minute of advertising (ide estimates 20-30, per minute), ilauider 
^flnds these same technical events to have become- a mark of -comnoercial 
programming.^ ^He finds that in the average conmercial television program, 
there are eight to ten technical events ^per minute ;. that is , th^e flow 
of nattiral ^ image^ is repeatedly interrupted to make it perceptually 
dtimulat^g enough to sustain at; tention between advertising segments, 
where the rate is much higher. 34^ • 

According to Mander, television, ^s an advertising-supported medi- ' 
urn,, has become more concerned with perceptual cuid ps^choloo^cal stimu- 
lati(^n through technical events than with high-quality cultural service. 
Commercial pi^qgramming cannot be made too interesting or moving, or the 




'-^^^^^j^^lpA^ 'Televisicm Associaticm,' 

....... ........ ^tte^taU^;;^^ 



According to tbe irepprt , «4ien 'pres^t^4^ 
out npvier brigiiially 138 oinut^s^^ V^ over 22 i^A^^ 
inttetupted by 53 cxnaercials and 



Thb form , ^^ch teleyidion proqramk^M^ assMed ufidBr 
ing ^'patronage" and the polit4cal Imd (mltiirea 
hae solicited the following statement from this Librarian of <^ 
Daniel J. Bporstin, in dedicanlLng the National Hiiimanit^^ at 
Jtosearch Trieingle Park,; Nortii Ceurolizia: 

as earlier ilmericans showed tte coiurage t^^ 
their ind^pendenc;e of pollticaX^ 

opportianities and infringed their freedomdr so m 
^ declare our indepehdence of iAe newly overwheliii^ 

yision Powers • i^ng our grievances we might, in 

iTeffersonian stfylei, affirm that' the Television Poviers 
subject us to' a jurisdicti^on foreign 150 our^Constitution 
and unacknowledged by our laws: pretending "to have our 
assent to their acts of pretended popular preference ;4i invad- 
ing our homes with uilwanted, unneeded^ £Uid scxaetimes dl^^ ' 
gusting, disruptive and destructive messa.ge8, •commercial 
and otherwise; imposing taxes on uk; included in the pricQ 
of everything we purchase, through the addition of com- 
mercial, political and other messages f or v^ch we ntust 
' pay without our consent; acting the unwitting ally pf 

highjackers and charlatans; the willing tout of celebri- 
ties and p^eudo-celebrities, kooks and cranks; doniinat- 
. ing and pbllutjjig our experience, and attempting to substi-- 
tute Television* Experiences for all .others • 36 

The Mander bock makes many very relevant points which could not be 
touched upon here concerning adver1:isers * manipulation of television 
media for. their ei\ds and on television's impact on leauming processes 
and humari' interrelations. ' ' " •. 




i'-'t"'-'^:'' 1^ 



E. : Advertising ' s Impact on Political Values ^ ^ , * 

i. Corporate Advocacy 

Advertising expenditure is today used not just to sell deducts 

and enhance corporate ipepi^tation; but also to try to influence the 
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Granting ta*. incentives toV tjie eherigy iiiaustirjr 1 

5. \ Xlrit^icizing' g required clean; air 

bn .coal burning energy plants. ; . - 

i/ : 6. . ][obbying for autd emission stjuidu V 

A noi^^^^itoent sprv^ the corpo^g:e advocjj^ 

dail':j^.piCiytie Wall Street Jouriiad, ^ ^^iiim^^t£e zieirTo^o^ y ; 

, go v te r troant regulalSd^ llluich 
dixect'Oanguage designed to iiafluence the African 
national policieis. In some causes the advdtti^e^^ Appeals to t^? ^ 
reader to exercise his/her political will directly by .pores?^ 

HBr Cohgr^ssperson, or" by writing to a department br acrency. ' Often this^ 
adl^rtisin^ cladijns to be serving the publicNLnterest , thoutjg In f act^ 
tiifi positions < advocated are often in the interest of coxpc^te inauiage-^ ^ 
ment and stockholders eUone, ^uid in direct . conflict witi(^e public 
interest as represented by disinterested sources. >> A 

Perhaps.the mst cGoanon exan^le of this advertising is that carried 
out by the oil coiqpanies; especially Hobil autid Stand^aord Oil/ to sup^ 
their own lobbying for oil price deregulation (without any recdpture of 
windfall profits) . >Some of this advertising focuses directly on the oil 
issue and Includes humorous caortpons xilong with^a sis^listic appeal fpr ; 
economic "rationality," while others , such as Standard Oil Company's ^^^^ ^^^.^^v 
widely distributed two-page ad, "It's a Great, System (Pass It bn)p38 gratu 
itously provides the reader with Stand2u:d*s own desdrii>tion of how the 




a VijBpiistIc si^ of tie rol^ of 



i^b^^ abre detllled, ""ocmsiimer/Glti^eai ; 

^imp 300 teieii^U^ «t^i$6«ii^^ an^ X ^OOOri^aidi^ 7 ^ 




...... .^.-Pi^^^pUi^ 

ji^M^Ogs^ ^i^daycld^ ^ over - 30- mLIllcm ^• 

in poblic -j^paceav^^sia^ 

C The Advertising Council clai4ns to be tte big^st 
the' liprld^ and claims to generate almost $600 miilicai wo]±]b: of "public 1 
selhrice^ advertisng^J^ advertising agencies ^^^^to niedia , 

^^9^^ theV space iixaeY on-a cpiTporate'-ddfi^^ 



2. 



Counter^Corporate Advertising 



In the wake of this massive corporate. ca^ to persuad^ the^ 
public of coinporate legitimacy and responsifail and to blame recent 
economic problems on government policy and regulation, there has appeared 
the countervailing force of "counter-corporate cUivertifeing" vrtiich seiSte^ 
to define the' "public interest" Jj> cpiesti6ns of ^Qvepiment/business 
policy more j ustly . ; One - group , - Amer iceuis for a Working £c6nonv> composed 
of prominent labor, environmental, consumer and chvurch grbups42 is work- 
ing with the Sa& Francisco bailed Public Media Center to cireate^^^^^T^^^ . 
radio ^ssages refuting the claims of corporate advertising. Th^ group 
has prepared a booklet, "A Working, Econon^^ for Americans," to. counter the 
policy recommendations of the Better Business Bureau *s and Ad Council's ^ 
booklets. ' ' . Y 

• : Tax Commissioner Dorgan doesn't question the right Under lav for 
oorporations to engage injchis type of advertising, but does question - 
their right Vo write off such advertising as* a business expense for income 
tax purposes, citing the Federiai Income Teuc Regulations ianii^coixrt cases. 
According to Dorgeui:, a V 

g| At first glance, one 'migfht thinlc that td^ issue is inconse- 
\' - quential. .Unfortunately type of sScie lobbying and 
subtle political advertising^that we read about euid heau: 
about, is playing an importaM; role in the decisions that sure 
being made in this country. 

The price of gasoline, the amount .of air pollution, 
• the Jiyailability of energy^ — all of these issues and many 

more are being influenced by the huge sums of mOne^spent on 
this type'^ of advertising by these corporations. 
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•this '6y8t^,- Hobil c6nstjnied;t^ 
t^helr .drift ~v reyoJUition. B^cdfii^i^ X 4^ 
they do not Um, they charged tlliiit Z a^^ 
on others. When I wrote that ^'ref 01^^^ 
dirtion# " Mobil inesqplicably ^tran^lat^d^^^ into^^l^^ 
neht that I belielve that rdtfioaniis are ?ee^ 

■ And.^ oh..- ■■■ ■ ■ ' ^'5-' '^'V-^^--^' ^ y 

£ty core aurguzneiit, wi±h %rtiich Mobil 

, contend, is that for, certain aq^MSCifix^^ 
dispropof^onate ^power ~ unfyoidjB±»ly^^s^^ 
Hence bu^zness pSwer constitutes a flaw ^^i^ 
which *we all know is in any cause not perfect. • / ^ 

. • . The issue is there .and needs attention, as somis 
businessmen themselves abknowledge. Indeed, by bixj^iixg space 
to attack me and in its freedom , to say i^t it wishes in its 
ad, Mobil illustrates one of the disproportionate powers of 
business, as well as the Vay some businesses xise it. The 
issue may grow in inipojrtance if energy and environnental , 
probleiibs continue to nudge people toward/ aisking increaisingly 
fundamental questions about business and its responsibilities. 

It may be a feeling of invaded prerogative that tes^ts^ 
some busine^siQen to respond imperiously to challeLnged to 
opinions they have come to aiccept as established truth ~ as ^ 
though taking it upon themselves to draw the line that public ""-^ 
discussion must not crossi k ■ ' r 



America's system of individtial rights euid saiEeguarjis has been 
predicated on the teneflof "free- speech," in which a citizen is/ free. 
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^jbjjc ^^ and int iwi dat i on in- ^ liis political 
ciiKSis^^ political advertisiiig such as: this, it 



|f^!|:«bfi£^ ^the ^3:iva^ gpyea^ients" of 

^^^^^^U»^ ' gained laux iipaensely pow^fol chaxinei through ytidxAi ; 
'^^^^^raii^ ^i^ and. to attenipt to 



•-.•-1- -rt?!^^ 




to ralddoal^^ 

poli^^j^al vvalnes iimles? checked bjf vi^^^uide and^^^Els^ 
educatidn ooi-tfae I^up^p^ ^ > 



^i^y^a affect on^ Social Change, and aaspiratioa; 
Theory 



Several years ago there was a great ^m^iasis on what %as knoim^ - 
in i^uc^^ fields as tiie *sub-calture* theory^ - te^ iior ASbiA , 
tbkc^fT^^, iM longez: acceptable to. ^e|W JtBu^tc^ society^ and cultixre ' 

hngy^ie^ffTMff or as a *hiieltihg pot" where ail; «t^ differences were 
to be^annulled. Rather^ Am^ica to be v^ew 

in i^ch a ''dominant" culture interacted with various "sub-^^mltures;"* 
In att^5)tifiir\to secure social justice for initially, one^ of these "sub-* 
cultores,? the blacks, analysis was tximed to ^dustJuuc tJt^^^^^^ 
sector was suffering from econoini^. esq^^loitatd^ d^^^^ 

educated and wealthier white marketers./ At the tixne^, interest focused \ 
on raplovitz's book The Poor .Pay More4 4 urtiich argued that black con- 
sumers were being taken advantage of through their lack of consumer 
skills, in such aureas as coiis)2urative price, warranties and guarantees, 
and terms of credit. Since tJiat time, the ; dramatic change iii the values 
of the dominant culture tef^d the blacfar and the rise of legeU. protec- 
tion amd redress have abated aziy , wide spread advertising attenq^ts to 
^ .explolLt , lack of consiiming skills 6f -this minority. Kiis by no means 
^ implies t}xat exploitetion bf niisadvanteged does not continue or that 
fiative Americans and other ethnic Americans are iinaffec1;ed by continu- 
ing racism auid prejudice in many areas. ^ 

• ■ • ■ - ' , -r -. . 

Whereeis local advertising is assiimed. to continue to. mislead the 
undereducated JlSdf^f^ races, national advertising can be seen a^' worlf ij^g, 
a^aixist^life ' soc1^'^4j^^ -and ojther minorities — ttypiCally 

low^ihedme^jgroupS^*-7«^b^ "tempting ^h^^to f ollo^consunqptipn patterns / 
which they 'CaahOt well affc Al^o, whereas fflDcketiers have aissented 
to the integration of modeling in national advertising- (there is much 
literature available on this topic), there has been no attempt to present 
other theui stereotypgd, '•dominant cultxare" living and consuniption patterns. 
Overall, advertising, and especi2U.ly TV advertising, continues to present 
a very limited view of American society. The* cultural setting df adver* 
, tising does not reflect the pluralism of the AmericeUi nation, bttt focuses 
primaurily qn one aspect of American culture, typically that of the white 
^ubiirban middld- income, middle-class family^ What we see are the cloth- , 
ing, home ftimishings and patterns of, leisure ^d recreation of the typi- 
cally young auid successful. 

.. Advertising and. broadcasting have tadcen one highly materialistic * 
concept of '^Americaui life" anfl superimposed it upon a greater, much mor^ 
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tba eccniG^7 jiakes it « COTai<lat#r - > 



coDSianers inake theix bulc ecOQcoic cboilces ; . 

• • ' . . \-. - . * ■ -■ . ' ■ .'. ■ ••■^ 

^ the b«ui^ of the abill^ 9^ tbjj9^ i8a;|^t syatent 

r:. rf . to saxvB oonstoaers and society as U ^dioXe.^ - ^ 

E8peci2dJ.y in its fynction of providing ccaiDerci2Q. ixifoi3natira advertising 
is, itself, an isq^rtant f 9m of consumer edac$itioa. For tiiese reasons, 
%ie conclude tSiat (consumer education whether in school or through less \ 
fozmal channels, should make consumers aware of all the issues covert ^ 
in thi!|B report. Here, for emphasis, we identify some of the highlights. 

In broadest tezms, ccxisumer educat^xsn sltfjuldr increase cbnsuners* 
understanding of advertising, indicate ways of reacting to it in mjaiking 
* their deicisons and in affecting advertising in thsdr own a^ 
the general, public interests More specifically, it seems appropriate 
that ^consumer education should kake tonsusiers aware of; . 

■ ? the role of ^information in the full range o£. consuq^s^ v 
economic decisions , ' ' ^ " 

^ the nature euid purpose of advertising and its social and 
• economic advantages and disadvantages, 

® the effects of advertising on < " 

■ • , — ^ consunters 

— industry ^ . , 

— the market structure and system. 



^- the ways in which consumers $an cope with the. negative influ- 
ences oi advertising. ^ . 



TO. accomplish Ithese^ objectives,, consumer jRlucation must make consumers 
sensitive^ euid critical towards advertising messages aund encourage them to 
be ciffldent in obtaining euld usin^ information.. At the same time, it 
''should be emphasize<i that advertising is not static, and. advertisers 
will seek to adjust their techniques to increases in consumer sophistication « 



^^^^^ 




act ntdAihKt i^ addLjii^m:]^^ 

■ ^ • qaaamisrs tajBB a serious: ;fn1^c^^ -V. ■ ;^ 

~ society ia raipidU. cfr an g i ng i;C . \> ^ i ? 7 

~ laoottes are riding; iiicapeaai^ 

demand fox goodk ^axsiai aeitric^t };■-.. : _;f:-^ " ■ : ; --;^;-;^3 
- — there is , greatM Ooapl^^ 
. goods ^IIU. e^ren-'in >8^^ 

~ access to reXiable pers<HiaX doarces of information ia • 
• reduced; .■. ^ 2i^- ■ '•v;;^r 

obtaining and using ("prbcisasing") information takes tinef ^ 
•^and wise, ef f icient i»e of tine is .e^ to constners* 

well-being in aai dinensxons of life* 

• ^ ■-. . ■ ■■ . .^v- ■ " ■ . - ■ 

Some advertising provides tka necessary "coBiaiercial information,'* 
but advertising' in general dOM much besides • ^ 

C. Nature and Purpose of Advertisinq, Its gros aid Ccais 

^ Advertising is a part of a wide range of prcwotional activi- 
^ ties practiced in varying degrees and forms by American indus- 
try, toother foxlns of promotional activities incltade: 
. — physical product differentiation 

— paclcaging . . 

— styling. 

Much of what needs to be disseminated about advertising applies to some of 
the other forms of promotional activity, but the details may differ sub- 
stantially and Me not covered here. 

. The econcinic and social contribution of advertising derives 
frcm itsy^pviaion of information that is potentially usef^J 
to cons^ers in making decisions. Particularly information as 
/ to price, quality, availability of goods, or slices, the 

witions under Which they are sold (vrarrantees , financing, 
for example). Examples of kinds of advertising that provide 
relatively large afljounts o'f such '"commercial" information aure 
local retail advertisements, much newspaper ^dyftrtisl 
most classified ads, professional service ads (e.g. 
cians' and •vlatwy^rs • fees) . 
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^ Advertisixig is cos^y aAd perviasive. 

— ^Lrect costs run to tens of biy.iona of dollars amraaily; 

— wSt3xtthe Informational and social/ideological aspects of « 
eulvertising are ped^ for by rgfmgwnwya f'^ynf^^jk »>|iff 11 onal 

^ price of goods and from the pd^l^c treasur^^Ji tax revenue 

lost //because advertising is treated as i deductible 
. business escpenditure; : 

— The advertising industry is large and ubiguitbus^ • * ' 
It exeroises considerable corit x>l qver the media, ixifluencixig 
its style, 'ideology and intent* 4* 

Effects ' * : v'-: . 

Advertising eitfeG^kick^\mera direptly and indirectly, through its 



effects both on indiistry strucib^p^e^ emd activity and on society in 'general 1 



1 . Advertising, and Consumers- > 



Some advertising is importanjt in providing' cdoi^ informatipn, 
Hoyev^r, because of its non-information content, advertising fails to 
meet consumers* ne^d for information in i^eir conpleat, hi^tfly tbechhological 
environment, and therefore it hinders rational decisix>n tqaking. \ 

Indirect costs of advertising are losses to consumers and society 
as a whole resulting from the effect of advez^sihg on the distribution of 
societal resources. ^Possible results of these allocations include the 
following: 

® Redistribution of consxsners' resources, including time, from 

noi^-market goods and serviced to those sold through the market; _ 



® Dnphasis on present consumption rather than saving (futvure 
consumption) or leisure. 



I ^ ... • 

'si|i% has major wide-spread social inlets: 



It works to change individuals' J^ic preferences in the 
interest of producers. . J 

It encourages *prefe3:ence for^aarKet Qve^r XK^arnarket goody > 
and services^ icGosuo^ptioii ove r Moving, ^ 
and h^nce inpone ~ over leisure, aailcet ^oiH^tAl us#^^ 
leisure vetsua noore iiidividuaUy c^ 

Advertising persuasion and entertainment encourage con^ 
sumption vdiile discouraging rationality; the discriminating 
analyticial frane of mind needed to make dioices in onus's 
own and society^s best interests is undermined as ^adveirt/ding 
encourages the cpnsumer to be a peissive recipient of c^sner* 
cial stimuli, rather than an active 'chooser. --^--^ ^ 

/ r .-^y--..-..'- 

■ ■ ... , * .^..^ "=v-i ■ ■■ 

The result of such cS^ges in values is a tendencg^vto shift 
(at least margina^y) from public goods, such as education 
and public rjecreational facilities , to goods pro<]uced^ \ 
by the private sector. ^ 

■ ■ ' % . - ■ 

Successful non-* informative aidvertising is Itself a thi^dat 
to the free enterprise system. Itf impairs the complel^l " 
fulfilling o^ the market system's legitimate isociai rOljSi 
Such euivertising violate s th e conditions underlying the' 
intellectual justification dfythe private/iw^^teanprise- *^ 

Political advertisiiig presumably supplements industrial 
lobbying to influence politicad. decisions in the adver- 
tisers' interest. 
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to ditfl icitli: 

Mag; 'fpUoiK^ 

tiattcoaai^ adyaxtlsing^ fawwia Ixt tie» j 
mifii^tician aDd, Specif icalljii^^;;di^i^^^3p 
all bat tha iiifozBiatifflpMl QontcuQc^^ 




Ad ijppQrtaiit ttethod of jBaldLiigj 
•oj^ 494^^ and iajpac^ 

porate into conauniBr education exa3^^ 
amd evaluation of samples of ^verldssMa 
ecbnomicanyigiustified gMdts'^-^ve kxid in light of 

the taxonomy of adv^rti^fuig coKeat~~indicated above. 



In addition, the following 



be coveired: 



^ Alternative infor]l^ltion• \Becau8e of the f^ fonns 
of advertising to provide ^sooswefs wirth ads^joiLtci ani|^ 
inforiBation concerning produht qiialityr and cnii0a rt iMffiffV f^mma 
of servicer oonpar^le price ud .guarantM and warranty ^ 1^ 
fonaation, c^sumers snist often SMfc this infornatlon ^.^iToai r 
eatemative sources. Such sccurcesSiniclude product^ratdLng 
periodicals, libraries maintaining In^rmation and evaluatiire 
materials, public ^cGjnstxmer agencies at the federal, state, 
and l^al levels,, buying clubs and credit unions, and disinterestei^ 
television^ eUid hewspi^per sources* , * * - . ^ 

^ Additional infqirmation. Consumers need information about goods ^ 
and services which are not .^advertised, notably non-market ,and ^ ^ 
non-materialistic opporttanities for personal growth And ful- 
fillments They will then be in a better psoition to evaluate , 
the nature of their needs and. wants, to determine >diat levels 
of consumption eure ln their owi^ and society's best interests, . 
and to appreciate more clearly the ecological and value iiopact^ 



of a consumer culture. 



Consumer action: " 
~ Counter- advertising. Consumers shdold be made aware* of • 
fair-time broadcasting policies allowing consumer groups 
aoces^s to the media to answer political messages jE^pagated^ 
through corporate advocacy advertising. They should further 
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— For consumers to have/af£d<^vtt x'od^^ Bcmm'vmkiabi^^ 
need to be establish^ for tvoiitjfig theou r.Vvio^ 

such as a small sales reveniie tax/:e..9. V P^i^^ 1^^^* * 
dollar o£'Sal%8, sd^t be levied to finance in-* ^ 

volvenen^ in regulation of advexidjBing, tb^ 
Ihterest or covoiter advertising. Thjee jvre ^eu 
^ ' would be %iell to explore. ~ / 

— There is a corri^^oding qioestion about 'the presmt 

(/ financing of adve^rtising: typicalSy, bne half fton the pulplic 
• ^ treasury, ie.e. ^ .the. taxpayere. . - ' 

' ^ At le^st egulaly inqportant is the jjuestion of finding al*- 
temative w^ys ^jof ' finaAcing the media in significant part 
to reduce the pressures for the gratuitous affinhation of 
social and politif^ postures compatible with the "interests 
of advertisers. ^ "^r 

P. Conclusion 

ly^a important to recognize that, even given full information axid 
understanding of the issues ii^volved, consumers may or may not make i:he 
same choices. cannot prejudge what the outcome will be > 'but it is 
the function of consumer education to ensure that consumers aj|:e aware 
of €he range of choices; that they go beyond questions of which products 
,they are to buy to consider allocations of ^ time azul effort, between adtema^ 
tive pursuits. la this- way, consumers make general life-style choices. 
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